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TO 


YOUTH, 

AS THB BLOOIA OF THIS AGE, 

•» 

AND TSIIE PROMISE OF TDK FUTGIIE, 

TTiniESIE T(DIEi''!?SaiES 

AIIE ESPECrALLT 

WeiUaUtu 

BY ONE WHO 


j » 

SYMPATHIZES IN THEIR JOTS, 

HAS CONTENDED WITH THEIR DVNGERS, 
AND AFFECTI9NATELY DESIRES 

THEIR WELFARE. 




PREFACE; 


/ ‘ LET DO one ^say — I will write a 
fliiodecimo.’ the rude sketch of 

the following work lay beneath the eye, 
nothing more Vt^as proposed than to pre¬ 
pare a few short chapters, for a monthly^ 
miscellany, fet, jn embodyiii;^ it, with 
a uniform endt^avuur to be cODcise, it l^as 
spread itself into two volumes. /That it 
might, indeed, have been kept witlon smal¬ 
ler limits, is readily acknowledged; but 
this restriction, it is conceived, would, in 
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a ^reat measure, have callt|dJ’‘for the Ve- 

linquishmhnt of, the origipal design. The 

design, in making the^e ^ages public, was 

* • 

not lo^gitate the heart, but to ameild it; 
and to j^lize this it wat "necessary, not 

merfely^ to^thrdw ^together sQme sStriking 

, ' . ‘ 
events, but especially to develop the mo- 

* * « 

ral causes and effects,, with which they 

were associated. ' 

* ' 

• The work is what it professes to be, 
a'nqrrative^fownded on Jact^. It is allowed 

that some libeities have been-taken', but it 

• • • ' 
* I 

is possible they are less frequent and more 

trivial, than the reader will be disposed to 

imagine. .Should this, however,' be the 

case, it is without remedy ; for to say in 

what *tliey consist, would render them 

* 

altogetb6r unserviceable, a^ they are onli/ 
adopted to veil the parties concernecj from 
the eye of an unprofitable curiosity. Be 
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it siifficient then to state, that \vhereve;> 
theyr exist, they are not of an exaggerating 
character. The truth is often lowered 
jrather than heightened; and, in two in¬ 
stances particularly, a remarkable clrcum- 

ft* 

stance has been totally omitted, because, 

though of nrtiial occurrence, it appeared 

• • 

beyond the range of probability. 

— V 

The history opens in the nineteeftth 
.year of Lefevre: and embrac3s a course 

ft 7 

of events, running through the twelve suc- 
eeeding >ears ef his life. It is, therefore, 
in its own nature, eminently adapted to 
those, who are occupying or anticipating 
a similar period of existence; and the 
writer has constantly held in view the im¬ 
provement of the youthful character^in the 
choice an4 illustration of the incidents he 
has introduced. If, on the whole, the book 
shall be thought a suitable instrument—of 
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imparting a relish for the b^ijties of nature, 
—of leafljng tbei* mind to discriminate be¬ 
tween passion and principle—the specious 
aifd^the good,—and of impressing the. 
heart more dee|)ly with' the importance, 
suUimity and* blessedness of»genuine piety 

* t 

*-^he will be satisfied—more than satisfied! 

Tl/ough the seed m^y have been sown 

with many tears, doubtless, in reaping 
* * 

suCh fruits, he shall greatly rejoice I 


The writer is, in some degree, aware 
of the rfumerqus disadvantage!!!^ whic,h 

* t t 

crowd on an mumynwu^ publicatidn, and 
threaten to^hurry it into oblivion; but to 
tfiese, in the present instance, he Cheerfully 

I 

submits—not to shrink from any supposed 
responsibility—but to preserve entire that 
veil of concealment, whi^h he has judged 
it right to throw over the face of the whole 
narration, llis little work,* then, is cast^ 
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like a foundling, on the world — with^^ 
out name—without protection. /Yet he 
restsSon the assurance, that it is committed 
to those—who can judge fairly of a Look, 
that has not the patronage of a name*—who 
consider'father is sayJ, than says 

it—who scorn to censure tlie more eagerly, 
because it can be done with comparative 
impunity—and who are disposed to wel- 
come with the smile of affinity, the most 
unprotected and unpretending offspring of 
Benevolence. 





J 

CHAPTER L 

* HOW sweet a miming it is!' said 
Mr. Douglas. 

‘ It is iudeed!’ replied his friend and 
companion Mr. Banks. 

‘ To use the words of a poet/ continu- 
■ed M;’. ipouglas, ‘ all nature is beauty to 
the eye and music to the ear/ and, taking 
some liberty with him, we may ’idd, frag- 
ranee to the smell,’ inclining his hand, as 
he spoke, to the banks aud hedges skirt¬ 
ing either side of the road in which they 
were walk^g. 

‘ Ahd,’ ob.^erved Mr. Banks^ ‘ all the 
fragrance, the mii^ic, and the beauty of 
nature appear in separate ways to be ut¬ 
tering the praises of the great Creator. , It 

VOL. I. B 
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is «t this moment I feel the? f^rce of the 
Psalmist’s • wofd|^ tim works praise 
Thee / 

. ^nd I hope,’ rej(sined Mi?, Douglas, 
turning on his jliiend a eountena ice light¬ 
ed up with pleasure,. ‘ \ve 'may subjoin— 
and tJi^ saints bless .Thee /’ 

, ' Mr. Banks caught the allusion, ' Their 
hearty were moved ; and a few moments 
were given to silence. ' 

* At least,’ said Mr. Banks, resuming 
the conversation, ‘ none can have greater 
cause to Stess llian we, who have so lately 
witnessed his mercy. Not long since we 
were stranger^ to God, and^ stranj;ei»s * to 
hope; we were living according tb the' 
course of this world: chilclren of disobe- 
,die?^ce ai/d wrath; but, we are washed; 
we are sanctified; we are j notified V 

‘ O what a slate were we in!’ ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Douglas, thoughtfully, ‘ and 
what should we not feel if we are deliver¬ 
ed from it!—And,’ continued he^ endea¬ 
vouring to rise into confidence, ‘ when we 
consider, that he who delivered us is the 
Being, who clothes the. fields with beauty. 
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upholds tht: world by hig power, and 
^ufeads out the heaven a curtain: that 
thi^^ Being, great* and happy in himself, 
pitieiS us; 3welt in flesh for us; sifflered 
poverty r<?pr(fach for** usgroaned, 
and wepjj and died Idrlis-j—’ 

» T|^eir feelings ros^ aboive utterai\pe, 
and once more they resigned themselves ^ 
to silent and divine^reflections. 

* No thanks they breathed, they*profFer’d no reqMCst, 
Wrapt into still communion, that transcends 
•The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

* Their minds were a thanksgiving to the power 
That sav'd them,—all was blessedness aiifl love/ 

On tlfesc sentiments of blessedness and 
love which possessed the jtoung friends, 
the morning they admired was welVadart¬ 
ed to have its**influence. It was one of 
those mornings witli which the month of 
May sometimes presents us. The sim w^as 
rising wit^i ^;^lendor iqto the heavens^ and 
seemed rejoicing, as a strongman, in chas¬ 
ing awa^y the gloom 6f night and subduing 
the severities of vt^inter. Tl^e hills and mea¬ 
dows were covered with ’a beautiful robe 

B 2 
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of* living green, richly enamelled with the 
golden and peacly^ hues of the buttercup 
and daisy. The little Umbs were danc'ng 
in th^ surrounding fields as the emblems 
of peace, and* iiinocelice^ and freedom. 
The lark was be»iang her song of praise 
towards the gate of heaven ; whSe a thou- 

r 

Sand birds, of meaner name, seemed to be 

t 

sustaining the chorus amongst the trees 
and bushes below. The primrose, the cow¬ 
slip, and the hawthorn, were throwing back 
their dewy leaves to the sun, and appeared 
collected by* the way side to pour forth, 
from their cups, the sweetest perfumes to 
regale the passing traveller. 

Mr. Banks and Douglas too; w"e»e just 
at that period 6f life which is usually the 
spring >tfide Of anima) spirits; their tastes 
had not been corrupted by the liabits nor 
subdued by the perplexities of the world. 
They had recently ‘ tasted that the Lord 
is gracious,' and had the freshness of his 
love upon them; they had dedicated them¬ 
selves to their Redeemer, and thought they 
could not better express-their gratitude to 
Him,for bis benefits'than by making his 
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goodness known to others. With this con¬ 
ception they had engaged themselves'’in 
instructing som^ poor children a few miles 
frv^n London, ant’ they were at this time 
on i^’eir way thither. 

It wi 1 be allowed, tliat it is not easy 
toconceiveof circuins*a''ices more favorable 
to happiness. Indeed they were the sub¬ 
jects of all those delicious sentiments which 
flow from youth, from friendship, from na¬ 
ture, from piety. They travelled forward 
unconscious of time or •distance. They 
were alternately talkative and silent; they 
talked to express happy feelixigs, and were 
silent because they found them inexpres¬ 
sible. 

1 he still coinmanion in which we left 
the youthful companions was not long in¬ 
dulged before they came in sighl\pf a per¬ 
son, who w'aswalkjng slower than them¬ 
selves, in the same direction, and appa¬ 
rently reading as he went. As they made 
ground on him, Mr. Banks said, * I think 
it is Mr. Lefevre, a teacher of a neighbour¬ 
ing school. 1 hope^it is; he is an excellent 
young man, and I shall have pleasure in 
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introducing ybu to each other.’ They 
wftre not long held in a state pf doubt'as 
to the person', ^ud, by quickening their 
■pace a little, they soon qiinc up to him.^ 

. Lefevre appeared just to ^jave 
reached the years of dkcretion, "resh with 
youth arid full of vigpj. He was tall, well 
proportioned, and ^f good presence. There 
'\X.ab something coinmanding and lofty in 
•his manner, with a general expression of 
frankness and energy iii his countenance. 
He exchanged civilities with our young 
friends with unaffected kindness, and they 
proceeded piidheir way in company. 

After a slight pause, Mr. Banks said, 

* we have very much enjoyed this charm¬ 
ing morning/ 

‘ I am happy lo hear'it,' replied Mr. 
Lefevre,it is quite a Sabbath Morning,^ 

* It is,’ rejoined Mr. Dougla.'s, catch¬ 
ing the reference of his new acquaintance; 
‘creation setiins to .say ^ Rest from earthly 
care and the lark over our he^ads,’ raising 
his hand towards the sky,’‘ is inviting us 
to the threshold of the heavenly world 
in acts of cheerful devotion.’ 
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‘ Yes,’ said Lefevre, ‘ if at any time 
nature is to lie regarded as a transparent 
lens, through ^hich we inay Igok up to 
‘ i^ature’s God,’ i. must be on such a morn¬ 
ing .:s this; 

‘ And*, resumed Mr. Douglas, * if our 
sluggish thoughtr .require assistance in 
rising from ‘sensible objects^ to the Great 
Father of all, I think they may jclcrivc it 
invariably from the author you hold in 
your hand,’ casting his eyes down u[)on 
the book. • * 

* Cowperl’ said Mr. Lefevre, with a 
'stronger smile on his face than usual, 
unconsciously opening and shutting the 
^volume, ' your remark is excellent; he is 
my favorite; who, may I ask—who is 
yours 

‘ Were I to speak proudly alid in the . 
fashion,' replied Mi;. Douglas, ' I should 
say Milton. Every body praises Milton, 
read or unread. But if 1 reply seriously 
and as becomes me, I shall confess that I 

* t 

know too little of the Poets to say any 
one is my favorite. • Many of them I have 
not read, and many of them I am willing 
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to^^believe, I am not prepa»*eJ to appre- 
preciate. In this latter class, I acknow¬ 
ledge I must plScc Milton himself. Whe:: 
I sat down to read him, and found I coaid 
not relish ever^ incident and every line of 
a poem allowed to be locomparLble in its 
M^ay, I felt similar 1:rigdppointmeiit ^o t^.at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ascribes to himself, 
^^whenon commencing the study of Raphaels 
paintings, he found he had no taste for the 
sublime productions of his pencil. How- 
evet,as he survived his vexations, I hope the 
time will come, when I shall be taught to 
estimate Milton as he deserves. As to 
Cowper,’ continued he, looking modestly, 
as if to apologize for holding the conversa¬ 
tion, ^ he is more familiar ..to me than any 
one of the Poets. \\’hether you sit by the 
fireside,"^or stroll in vhe welds, he seems 
always ready to attend, and divert, and 
edify you. One feels interested in him as 
a man and a Christian; and as a poet, every 
body admires him. At least, his powerful 
descriptions, his love of nature, his vir¬ 
tuous and pungent satfre, his. comprehen¬ 
sive benevolence^ his fervid and sublime 
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piety, his deep pathos, and even his plain¬ 
tive melancholy, have often found their 
w^y to my heart.’ • 

This notice ot th^ characteristic ex¬ 
cellencies of*Covrper, was naturally suc¬ 
ceeded by a reference to their favorite 
passages, , The smile ot aelight passed like 
a sun-bgam over their features, on finding 
so strong a similarity in their tastes.* The' 
intimacy they had ^ith the poet w'as in¬ 
sensibly transferred to themselves; and 
each one felt he had foufid a friend ir# a 
period of time not usually sufficient to 
* form an acquaintance. 

This unexpected interview beguiled 
l^^e way. and soon the happy party arrived 
at the*point of separation. Mr. Lefevre 
and Douglas parted to their several duties 
with sensible regret, but with an "^unde.*- 
standing, that they were to take the walk 
as frequently as they cculd in each other's 
society. 
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nOHAPTER 1L 


WE cannot rationally ji^eparate the 
doctrfne of a gensral f»’oni that 6f a particu¬ 
lar Providence. The existenceW chance is 
incompatible with the existence of Divine 
Government. The scheme of Providence 
must embrace every thing or nothing: for 
the grandest and most complex movements 
of Providence are often resting on springs 
the most minute and insignificant. Every 
person who studies the workings of his 
mind, and marks the events of hisSife, has 

I ^ r 

observed the most materftil occurrences in 
his history to arise, at one time, from the 
most tpfling circumstances, over which he 
had no control, and at another, from some 
slight decisions, which might have been 
otherwise influenced by the weight of a 
feather. All the blessed consec^uences of 
the reformation in this country are derived 
to us, from an impulse of irregular* passion 

t 

in the bosom of Henry ViH. And, if so 
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humble an instance may be adduced, the 
accidental meeting and slight intercourse 
of our two young friends Lefevre and 
Dou^las^ gave birtl to a friendship which 
contriiL'uted, in a considerable degre'-.i to 
the formation of their characters, their 
connections, and their prospects. 

It inust be allowed that there were in 
Lefevre and Douglas some of the best ma¬ 
terials for friendship. There were those 
points of resemblance and contrast, which 
the best judges deem essential to the strong¬ 
est intimacies. They were both generous, 
;sjlsceptiblc, fond of nature, and warm in 
ttic pursuit of knowledge. But there were 
some Vei’Y distinct lines of difference. We 
will not, liaweAer, for the sake of giving 
effect to a sketch of their characters, an¬ 
ticipate our subject, and destroy thc^active 
conceptions of the rcaijer; they shall speak 
for themselves as the narrative proceeds 
to its consummation. 

One looming, some months after their 
first meeting, as they were finishing their 

usual walk, with inwe than their usual 

• » 

satisfaction in each other, Lefevre proposed 
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that they should arrange to i;etuni together 
in the evening. 

‘ If jouHirp willing to remain so l^te 
as we do, • I shall i&iost happy tc^ have 
yOihr company,* said Douglass. ^ 

* ,When "your society is the^ object,’ re¬ 
plied Lefevr^, * time hs no sacrifice. I will 

excuse myself ‘co my companions, and 
^ • _ 

• be witli you to tea. Farewell!* 

‘ Farewell!’ said Douglas, as they 
parted. ‘ May our labours be successful I* 
m In the evening, punctual to his ap¬ 
pointment, Lefevre arrived, and took his 
place at th^ tea-table. 

, ‘ I jiave been sorry to find,’ said Doug'- 

las, ‘ that one of my most hopefuftcholafs 
is ill, and not likely io live. I must call to 
see him on nty way home, and I am afraid 
it will^nake you lator tlvin you wish.’ 

* O, don’t name it,’ rfeturneil Lefevre; 

* 1 shall feel a pleasure in calling with 
you.’ 

They hastened with thejr refresh¬ 
ments, and were soon on their way to the 
cottage. On arriving at it, Douglas opened 
the door, and entered the room with which 
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it wis connected. Here he found only e 
child sitting, who informed him that his 
parents were atteniing in the sick room 
above. The air of desertion in the low^r 
part of the dwelling, and the stillness that 
prevailed throughout, excited the fears of 
^he visifants; and they ascended «vith 
gentle tread to the upper part of the habi- 
tation. The door was on jar, as for the 
sake of ventilation. Not a sound, how¬ 
ever, was to be heard, except that created 
by themselves. Douglas tapped at the 
.door. It rolled gently backward, as if 
self-moved, and nothing met their ear but 
a deep digh from behind it. Before Doug- 
las ha^l veil entered the a])artment, the 
afflicted child caught a glance of him, and, 
with a smile of joy, exclaimed, ‘ \t is my 
teacher!' 

‘ Yes, it is I, my dear,’ said Douglas, 
pressing his feverish little hand. 

The father stood at the foot of the 
bedstead, looking on his child with a 
countenance that said, ‘ Would that I 

* j 

could save thee, child.’ The mother sat 
between the head of the bedstead and the 
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Soor, evidently recovering Lerself from a 
fit of tears. ^ne boy^ about five ye?»rs 
old, stood' by her sid^; resting his arm on 
li^r'knee, and looking alternately on his 
inotlier and brother, with an ai:r of myste¬ 
rious concerp. T<homas, the sufferer, lay 
on the side pf the bed nearest his mother/ 
'in a state of affliction that afforded little 
hope of his recovery. But, although re- 

I 

duced in body, he seemed to possess a 
quickness of mhid and a freedom of utter¬ 
ance unusual to him in health. This was 
truly pleasifig to Douglas. He had lately 
been very much gratified with this child’s 
attention 'and seriousness: and he now 

^ I* 

came with similar, but superioi^ anxieties, 
to the husbandman, who, after a severe 
night imspring, walksiforth to see whether 
his young fruit has survived or fallen by the 
blast! 

* O, sir,’ said the mother, with a cry¬ 
ing voice, ‘ Thomas has been breaking our 

I • 

hearts! He says he has been such a 
naughty boy—has sufch a bad heart—and 
fears he shall never go to heaven!—and, 
God bless him ! there’s not a child a mile 
round so good or so dutiful/ 


i 
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‘*And do yon, my dear,’ said Dong-^ 
las, ‘ really feel that you havf so bad and 
wicked a heart ?’ 

‘ K do, ittdeed!—I have not thoiiHit 
about it for a long time. L remember 
when you talked to us about the heart of 
stone and Ih^ Ikcait of flesh; and showed 
how we &11 had stony and hard hearts; 
and told us we should all pray to^Gful to 
‘ take them away. I felt it was all true. 
And when I came hoine,^ I remember 
coming up here, and kneeling down there, 
(pointing to the corner of the r')om), and 
piiiying to God to take my stony heart 
away. * And I reinemb(T f said to myself, 

“ 1* will think about God and heaven; I 
will read my bible and say my prayers; 
and I wont care so much about my play.” 
But I didn’t do at long! O, Teacher, I 
have been very wicked! Do you think 
God will forgive me?’ 

‘ My dear child,’ said Douglas, much 
moved by these simple sentences, ‘ you 
should be thankful to God for shewing you 
your sins, aiid^ teaching you to be sorry 
for them ; and by no means think that he - 
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^ .will not forgive you. There is your L-tlier: 
do you thin|^ if you had done something 
wrong’ to himj' and had shewn him you 
w^re very sorry foi* it, he would not forgive 
you?’ 


■ O, indeed he would ! lie has often 
done so 1’ iirterrupCed Thomas, with great 
affection. 

^ Well, then, you know I have often 
told you God is ycur Heavmly Father. 
He is more ^ood—more kind—more for¬ 
giving than this father; therefore you 
should trust in Him to forgive you, as you 


do in your 'father/ 

‘ I remember when you sp?ke to us 
about the poor prodigrl,’ continued die 
child, ‘ you ,said everj poor, thoughtless, 
wicked, prodigal boy, who returned to his 
Father, would be received; and that his 
arms were always open to receive him.’ 

‘ Yes; and God is not ynly willing 
to receive us, but he sent hjs dear Son 
Jesus Christ to bring us to him. And 
Jesus, you know, to encourage children 
like you, has said, ‘‘ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not. 


>j > 
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Thomas was a little exhausted ; he 
turned himself on his bad-—sighed, and 
said in a faint voice, 

‘ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look i.pon a little child f 

After a ^short pause, Douglas conti- 
uued. ‘ Do you, my dear, feel willing te. 
die, if God should please?’ 

‘ I think so,’ said he, with a slow ut¬ 
terance, as if thinking. «. ‘ But I dWt 
know what dying is, I should not like to 
, luave my mother—and my father—and 
George—and you behind!’ 

'^This natural expression of an affection¬ 
ate heart, touched them all; and little 
George, by the mention of Ids name, seem¬ 
ed just prepared to l^urst into cries, 

‘ But you^ know, my dear, that all 
good children, at their death, go to hea¬ 
ven.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied he: ‘ and I should like 
to go to heaven—to serve God—to be holy 
and happy—and to* live with angels and 
saints; but 1 should like you all to he there. 
You will all be there, wc’n’t you?’ (look- 

c 


VOL. I. 
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iftg anxiously upon them^ a.^ he put the 
question). 

This v^as too much for their feelings. 
Douglas replied, ‘ I hope so, my dear! 
It will be a Sad thing if any cm of us is 
shut out! Let us fray that we may all 
meet with you in heaven at last.’ 

They kneeled around the bed. Doug¬ 
las offered a short prayer, with as much 
composure as his own feelings, and the 
sighs of the father, and sobs of the mother, 
would allow. He blessed God for such 

I 

evidence of*'a work ^of grace on the heart 
of the afflicted child; resigned his body 
and spirit tnto his hands, as his Recteemer; 
and earnestly and particularly implored, 
that each person present might receive his 
salvation, and enter irto bis heavenly king- 

II 

dom. 

After other conversations of the most 
pleasing kind, the visitors took a solemn 
and affectionate leave of the child, expect¬ 
ing they might not meet again till the 
morning of the resurrection. Lefevre, as 
they were departing from the room, stroked 
George on tlie head, saying, ‘ You are a 
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good boy; you are sorry for your brother 
jrijoinas, a'li’t you ?’ This appeal over¬ 
powered little George. His feelings had 
been wound up by what he had witnesaed, 
' and he could hold them no longer. ' But 
he shan’t die—he dn'ir’t die!’ he exclaiin- 
cd; and running his face ^to the folds 
of his mother’s gown, continued .sobbing 
aloud for some time. 

Meanwhile our young friends had 
started for the metropolis. ••Deeply affer^ed 
with the scene they had realized, they 
/locked arm to arm,, and passed on their 
* way in silence. The sun had once more 
.run hfs race, and no vestige of his glory 
was left *on tITe face of nature, except a 
few streaks of golden light resting on the 
western hills. Thejharvest moon was ris¬ 
ing in yellow Urightiiess into the heavens; 
while the stars filled the whole firiiianient, 
glittering with a brilliancy proportioned to 

their distance from her unwonted splen* 

1 

dour. The fields they were traversing, 
were filled either with sheaves prepared 
for the garner, or with ripened corn, gently 
yielding to the occasional breeze that 

c 2 
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passed over it. A little muriiiuring stream 
by turns appea»ed and disappeared on the 
verge of their path, j*etiecting in fluctu¬ 
ating dight the heavenly hiininaries. A 
light-brovt n mist slept on the bosom of the 
earth, and gaye a*»jof4;’and chastened as¬ 
pect to every visible object. In short, it 
V 2 LS one,of our finest autumnal evenings; 
an evening higidy congenial to that pleas¬ 
ing melancholy and calm joy of which they 
weyp already possessed, and which they 
were anxious to piolong. 

They iiuiulged in their happy musirigs 
till they had passed over the fields and en¬ 
tered on the-public road, when tHb rum¬ 
bling of a stage coach, as ft passed along, 
seemed to break the charm of silence; 
and Lefevre, turning,,to bis friend, said, 
‘ What an interesting scene* we have wit¬ 
nessed !’ 

‘ We have indeed!’ answered Doug¬ 
las, pausing a moment, from the strength 
of his feelings. ‘ I have often been de¬ 
lighted in readitig the accounts of the 
pow cr of religion, on the minds of children; 
but thig is the /irsi instance which has fallen 
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beieath niy^ cwn eye. ’ What a religioq is 
our’s! How great!—and yet how plain! 
it is so sublime,, that it rises beyond the 
comprehension of thu most enlarged mind; 
and so simple, that it brings liome its les¬ 
sons to the bosom of a little child ! The 
elements of^the gospel, lik^, the elements 
of oui* nourisliinent, are adapted to the 
endless vaiieties of age, and character, 
and circumstance, throughout all the hu¬ 
man race.* 

‘ And this appears,* said Lefevre, * to 
.be a feature in our religion which distin¬ 
guishes it from all false religions. As far 
as I a|M acquainted with the subject, no one 
**of the* Pagan systeips could have been ren¬ 
dered universal'. They all received their 
character from national prejudice, national 
policy, nind pyedominant national vices.’ 

* Yes,’ rejoined Douglas ^ ‘ and as, 
in their own nature, they were not adapted 
for the benefit of mankind as such, so 
their great teachers discovered a.i indif¬ 
ference to the bulk^of the human race,* in¬ 
compatible‘with every thing which de¬ 
serves the name either of religion or mo- 
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rality. With haughty pride, they exuLed 

■' 1 

in their own suoposed wisdom; and looked 
down wi+h scorn or ridicule on the folly 
of those, who were fiot initiated into their 
false philosophy. Man scarcely deserved 
their nct’ce, but as he claimed tlie proud 
titles of ,rich, or wfse, or noble; and 
women and children were utterly aban¬ 
doned to ignorance and WTelchedness. 
Jesus, our blessed Saviour, was the first 
Master in religion, ^ho opened the door 
of ^^nowledge to a//— who carried his in¬ 
structions and his tears to the cottage of 
the poor I ' This appears to me to involve 
a 'pow6Tful evidence of the truth of Chris- 

I 

tianity, that may well perplex and con¬ 
i' 1 1 

found the hosts of infidelity, I have more 
than once thought that the Psalmist must 
hai^e referred to this'usef'of the.subject, 
when he said, ‘‘ Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings hast thou ordained strength, 
because of thine enmnies; that thou might- 
est siiU the enemy and the avenger.'' 1 am 
sure my friend will forgive me in saying so 
much and so earnestly; it has filled my 
thoughts since we left the cottagf; and I 
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muft be alk»wed a little extra feeling in 
favour of the afflicted child.’ 

• ‘ I should be surprised/ said Lefevre, 

‘ if you did not feel deeply on such an oc¬ 
casion. It*has powerfully affected me; 
* and how must you be affected, when you 
have reason to thia’: that vou were em¬ 
ployed^ as tfie instrument in .producing so 
happy a change on the child. Dgn’t yo ;2 
remember the line of Beattie— 

If 1 one soul have saved, I have not lived in vainT* 

% 

‘ I do—-I do remember it!’ said Doug- 
•las; • and I feel the force of tlie sentiment. 
Tho very supposition of being greeted, at 
•a futurp day, by this dear child, as the in- 
strundent'of its salvation, is almost too ex- 
hilirating. O, next to our own salvation, 
there is^nothing so important, so interest¬ 
ing, as the salvation of others! We will 
pursue knowledge; we will admire na¬ 
ture ; we will discharge the common du¬ 
ties of life; but let us henceforth resolve, 
principally to pursue—the salvation of 
those who aie ready to perish!’ 
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‘CIL\PTER III. 


LEIJEVIIE, from the.first, liad formed 
a favorable idea ot R')oudas. This senti- 

r •> O' 

menthad become strong and perinrjieni in 
cheir subsequent intercourse; and, as he 
had great transparenc)( in his cliaracter, it 
did not fail to discover itself in a decided 
mwiner. There was something too in his 
circiims.tances which cherished this attacli- 
ment. He had not long possessed any 
reJish for a religious friend ; and, sijic.c he 
had entertained the desire, he had not met 
with one to whom he could freely unbo¬ 
som liimself. He found he was the sub¬ 
ject of new and iincertain fears, hgpes, and 
convictions; and he panted like ‘ the hart 
for the water brook,’ for a friend to w horn 
he might entrust the perplexities of his ex¬ 
perience, and the secrets*.of his soul. It 
will not, therefore, be deemed strange, if, at 
this time, the expressions of hk? attachment 
were eager and somewhat exclusive. 
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•Douglas‘wis by no' means insensible 
to the overtures of Lefevre. He had been 
pleased to mark some of the excellencies 
of his character, and he loved him with 
sincerity and ardor. And yet, it is certain, 
that there was something more ten^perate 
in the expressjon of his feelings. TJiis, per¬ 
haps, might be referred, partly, to a more 
deliberative turn of mind, which required to 
know the ground it was tooccujiy, before it 
occupied it; partly, to the wreck of a for¬ 
mer friendship which wa? present to his 
Ijioiights; and principally, to a fear, lest his 
Jriend, in the ardor of his affection, might 
give-hyn credit for excellencies which 1.3 

c!id 110 ^ possess, and eventually reap dis- 

§ 

appointment. 

Set nos of suffering are often the birth- 
place or*cradlQ of friendship. It has been 
found that persons prcniousJy indifferent, 
not to say Jiostile, to each other, have at 
the sick or death bed of a comm on friend, 
formed a mutual affection. Their {sympa¬ 
thies were warmed^and melted; they in¬ 
sensibly flowed into each other, and settled 
in an abiding friendship. Thus it is that 
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the kind hand of Providence whilst itJis in 
*tlie act of removing one friend from our 
embraces, is often preparing for ns the 
bosom of* another.r— the incident briefly 

I 

introduced in the last chapter, was not 
withoutjts eliect on the hearts of our young 
friends. It ijad* developed those sympa¬ 
thies of nature, wliich are so eminently 
^attractive to the youthful mind. Their 
cheek had been wetted by the tear of pity, 
and brightened by the smile of gratitude, 
a4.the same time, and by the same cause; 
and it seemed to give them a greater one¬ 
ness of existence, than they had derived 
ftom all their former intercourse. 

Abou't this jtime, as though .jt weirc 
designed, that their fi;iendship should 
attain all the ^strength of which it was 
capable, Douglas wafs soi^zed wijth an in- 

i 

flammatipn of the lungs, which, for some 
days, threatened his existence; and, for a 
considerable time, rendered his return to 
perfect health a matter,, of uncertainty. 
This was an occasion which elicited the 
finest parts of licfevre's generous character; 
an occasion whiph he himself would pro- 
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hablyMiave desired, could the desire have ^ 
been separated from the sufferings or ex- 
pcfsure of his friend^ He‘flew to bis bed¬ 
side; he watched ovei* him witli a bro¬ 
ther’s anxiety; when every thing was done 
for liis safety and comfort, he seemed still 
to be asking hjs thoughts wbetln^ some¬ 
thing iiKM’e might not be accomplished 
and, so truly was he affected by the-vary- ' 
ing symptoms of the disease, that his coun¬ 
tenance appeared a faithful index of its 
declension or progress. Wnen the alarra*- 
ii^’ characters of the complaint sulfided, 

4 . * . 

and Douglas was evidently recovering, he 
devoted all the hours he could secure te- 
his amiisiement; and paid-him* a thousand 
little attentions, vdiich friendship only can 
suggest, and, which, though highly gratify¬ 
ing to recoivc, can never be solicited. And 
as the season opened (for this affliction 
confined him during the winter months to 
his dwelling) Lefevre cheerfully gave him 
the assistance which weakness made ne- 
cessary^ in seeking the healing influence of 
* the open air, • 

It wag on a morning, though early 
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the year, peculi^rW favorable, thati they 
took their first walk in search of refresh¬ 
ment and health. Douglas supported an 
the arm of his frietd, had walked a consi¬ 
derable distance, when he observed the 
trunk of a tree, lying on the sunny side of 
a park paling,partly overshadowed 
^by a lilachijust venturing to putuforth its 
* blosseins. The temptation was too power¬ 
ful to be resisted, and they were presently 
seated. The whole vegetable and animal 
vwld seemed*'to exult in the departure of 
winter, and to hail the approaches of 
spring. "Nothiiig could better harmonize 
^ith the feelings of Douglas and Lefevre. 
To the fornier it was particularly, intere^it- 
ing, from his having been so long the sub¬ 
ject of sickness and confinement. He now 
saw all nature as it ^fverf starting from the 
tomb. He felt the genial heat warming 
his frame; and he inhaled the soft westerly 
breeze, vvhich exhilarated his spirits like a 
cordial. 

' I 

After they had enjoyed their separate 
reflections for a few minutes, Douglas, 
turning to his fi^iend, placing his hand on 
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his knee, and looking in his face with that 
tegder composure so often left on the coun¬ 
tenance by recent suTfegng, said,- with af¬ 
fectionate empfiasis, ‘ iVJy dear Charles, let 
i/s give thanks to.Gdd ! He fias a,t pnce, 
by rny indisposition, Stiicngtlieued the ties 
of our attachinent, and taught jus that, in 
their firmest state, they can be burst asun¬ 
der by the touch of his finger. May we 
ever hold our friendsfiip in subordination 
to his will!—may we ever* dedicate iU 
choicest fruits to liis glory!’ 

• Lefevrc found it egsier to notice this 
address by his looks than his tongue. lle« 
\vas endeavouring to suppress *the tear 
which v*as |atherigg in* his eve. Douglas 
instantly perceived this; anti, doing vio¬ 
lence to his own emotions, lie resolved to 
direct the attention of his friend to a sub¬ 
ject more capable of con versa tion. 

Assuming a cheerfulness of manner 
and of countenance, he said, ‘ I have ^leen 
thinking, Charles, that, considering the in- 
jtimacy vvhich Ijas subsisted between us for 
some length of time, it is wonderful how 
little I know of your history; especially 
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of those events which have issued in direct¬ 
ing you to serious pursuits. I wish you 
would gratify n^e by referring to some 
of the particulars. You may be sure I 
shall feel deeply interested in them; and 
the present^mohicn^. seems higWy favour¬ 
able, as my weakness prevents^ me from 
sustaining my usual part in the conversa¬ 
tion.’ 

It was, indeed, somewhat remarkable 
.that, during'*an intercourse of so many 
months, Douglas knew so little of his 
friend’s personal history and religious e^ - 
...perience. The truth is, Lefevre could not 
endure any thing approaching to egotis^ro ; 
and, as it often happen^ to persons of ar¬ 
dent feeling, he freqently confounded, in 
his opposition to thin fulsome foible, those 
modest references t» the most interesting 
circumstances of one’s own life, which oc¬ 
casion sometimes warrants, and even so¬ 
licits. From his friend, however, he could 
withhold nothing, and he replied to his re¬ 
quest by the following statement. 

* I had thought the hints and allusions 
' which have occasionally dropped in the 
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course of oui* friendship, embraced mosl* 
concerning myself that is worth yonr know* 
ledge; but, if it caTi yield you juiy grati¬ 
fication, I shdll find pleasure in being more 
particular. 

‘ Of my resideiya find relations I 
need say nothing; and the events of my 
boyish life would scarcely have any thing’ % 
to distinguish them from those of most 
boys, at the same period of existence. 
Perhaps the first occurrence that is worth 
mentioning, is my departure from the ma- 


.tA*nal roof. I retain, and shallow retain, 
a lively impression of the feelings of tha|^ 
day. * I seem to hear the stage coach rattling 

^ o * 

up the* panned street;*I seem to feci my 
mother’s kisses—first impressed in the par¬ 
lour-then renewed jii the passage—and 
finally repeated dn the steps at the door. I 
fancy I see her standing on the spot where 
we last embraced; the tears running dow'n 
her cheek, as she said, “ My dear Charles, 
beware of the snares of London!”—-and 
^ then, as3 we separated, clasping her hands, 
and looking toward the heavens, regard¬ 
less of spe<!tators, earnestly exclaim, “ God' 
Almighty keep my child!” 
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^ I need not say that, ki this separa¬ 
tion, the tears that were shed were not all 
on my niother’s side. * My distress, how¬ 
ever, was but of short duration. Every 
minute as we travejled, was presenting 
new objects; my ^spirits soon recovered 
their tofiC, and left me at liberty to find 
•amusement in them. 

‘ As we drew near the metropolis, 1 
forgot my separation'from home. My bo¬ 
som swelled wjth hope and joy. I was con¬ 
stantly looking out for some glimpse of a 
place* of which I had I know not what 
conceptions. I believe,’ said he, smiling, 
‘ that mytideas w^ere not much more just 
than those of the famed ignoramus, who 
expected to find Europe in a map of Eng¬ 
land. Certainly I ajmost expected to find 
the world in London. Bat ray' undefined 
and indefinable notions were soon dissi¬ 
pated; and, when I found myself in a 
strange house, and surrounded by strange 
faces, I could not help sighing for my ac¬ 
customed seat at my mother’s fireside, 
and the well-known countenances of 
•my young coinpanjons. However, the 
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persons to wtioin I came were acquainted* 
with our family, and their attentions soon 
reconciled me to th« change. 

* My first concern was to see some¬ 
thing of the place so exalted 4n my imagi- 
nation. Accordingly^ J spent three days 
in walking from street to street, and square 
to square, and gazing earnestly at ever/, 
thing I saw. At length, 1 was perfectly 
exhausted; and my •curiosity settled into 
something like disappointment. 1 admir¬ 
ed, indeed, the greatness, the extent, and 
,rk!lies of the place; but the»e^was not 
that pomp and show I expected; palaces 
and mansions were neither sp •numerous 
nor gran'ciias I had conceived; the noise 
and bustle which at first pleased and sur¬ 
prised me, at last became irksome; and, 
in additioh to this, as a country boy, 1 was 
incapable of appreciating what is most 
worthy of notice in London. 

‘ After my few days of grace had thus 

been consumed, I repaired to the ofiice in 

which Lord F-had kindly provided 

me a situation. Here I was rendered 

somewhat*indignant on obg^rving boys like* 

% 

VOL. I. - D 
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‘ iiiyself look down upon 'me; and my 
astonishment was excited to the uttermost^ 
on findiiif^ that most in iny office, few of 
whom were greatly my superiors in age, 
possessed habits so wery different to my 
own. They wjre^pert, conceited, and 
overbeaTing. They could ’resort to the 
" coffee-houses—talk of politics—and oc¬ 
casionally confirm their ignorant opinions 
with an oath. Th’ty could apparently 
command their small income to decorate 
their persons and feed their vanity; 
and, wjth all these advantages, th^y 
supposed themselves elevated to the rank 
of men, • and even of gentlemen .' 

‘ 1 was shocked" at these m^inners, and 
avoided their society as much as was com¬ 
patible with the duties of my station. 
Would that I had always done so! But 
time w'ore away the impressions which na¬ 
ture and domestic habits had made upon 
me; and 1 became less affected by their evil 
practices. Sometimes I even found a slight 
temptation, from tlie-pride of my heart, to 
eqtial and surpass them in their own way, 
«>by means which I felt I had so entirely 
within my reach. 
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‘ Ainon|^ these associates, there wefe* 
some, however, who possessed good parts 
and kind dispositions^; and who* seemed 
anxious, as 'they termed it, to make me 
•one of themselves, and put ilie on a hetter 
footing \\\\he office. • ykeTepetition of their 
requests, joined with those friendly inten¬ 
tions, for which I gave them credjt, dis-% 
solved my resolutions; and, if I did not 
run to their excesses, I did sufficient, fre¬ 
quently, to bring an uneasy weight of gujjt 
upon my conscience. 

^ ‘ Perhaps one of^the worst* effects of 

this intercourse was, that it begat light 
t|>onghts of religion and^ of thb sabbath. 

I well* refciembe^ the * feelings of one sab¬ 
bath, which I had devoted to 'recreation 
and amusement; .tfind which, as iiiy com¬ 
panions insisted, were so needful^ after the 
confinement and labour of the week. I 
returned, in the evening, to my dwelling, 
more fatigued than by the duties of any 
common day* and dissatisfied with plea¬ 
sures which ipy heart told me were mixed 
with sin. I retired to my chamber. Form- 
er days came to my mind. The words of 

D 2 
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‘ ijjy mother—“ Beware of Ihe mwLves of 
London r —sunk in ray heart. I sigh¬ 
ed —I thaiiffht I would beware in future— 
I kneeled down, and prayed to God to 
be my keeper. 

‘ Must I teI4 yo.uj' my friend, how soon 
these impressions were removed, and my 
vows broken!—that they were often re¬ 
newed, and as often violated, with more 
carelessness of the** consequences each 
1;ime!—so that I know not what I might 
have been at this moment, but for a sea- 
son of afHiclion. 

^ ‘ A pleurisy brought me near to the 

grave. My recovery was long and doubt¬ 
ful ; I had, therefore, nmch tilne 'for re¬ 
flection. I was tnily concerned for my 
situation. I read my Bible. 1 felt that all 
my professions of goodness had passed 
away like the morning cloud and I be¬ 
moaned myself like Ephraim before God, 
I almost dreaded recovery, lest I should 
live to be led into temptation; and again, 
with more fervor, I'entreated a superior 
Power to preserve me. 

' I said that a disregard to the sabbath 
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was Ihe source \)f most of the evils I had, 
committed: and I especially determined 
to keep it holy. Qn my restoration, my 
first care wag to put this purpjse into ef¬ 
fect. This, I am thankful tp say, I was 
enabled to do. •! frequently heard the 
the Rev/ Messrs. CAil and Pr^tt with 
much be^iefit; but I more regularly attend-- 
ed the ministry of the Rev. John Newton. 
You know his excellencies; I need not 
dwell upon them. It may be sufficient to 
say, that I hope his ministry established 
tl^ose convictions which had bpen revived 
by my illness; encouraged me to go for- 
ward.in the ways of religion; and excited* 

me to that zeal for the welfare of others, 

• I . • 

which led to our interview and friendship. 

‘As to my subsequent experience, it is 
nearly as,well kndwn*to you as to myself. 
Happy is it for me,* said he, looking on 
Douglas with a smile, ‘ that I have now a 
friend to whom I can freely communicate 
on the most important concerns.* • 

‘ Thank you, my dear Charles!’ said 
Douglas, taking him by the hand, * thank 
you! let qs believe and be^ “ confident of 
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^(bis one thing, that he \i^ho hath begun 
this good work, will perform it to the day 
of Jesus Christ.” ’ 

‘ Ah! * said Lefevre, * it is easy to 
believe, that when the work is begun, it 
will bC' perfected ; but the difficulty with 
me often is, to ascertain whether it is begun' 

* That ‘indeed,’ rejoined Douglas, ‘is 
the material point. And, in endeavouring 
to decide upon it, we should make it as 
■ simple as possible. Every thing relative to 
tfhe manner and circumstance of the work 
should be forgotten in the question; and 
the attention engrossed by the work itself, 
^Is the work begun r 

‘ This ’ is an important" distinction,’ 

«• 

said Lefevre, *I shall be glad to say more 
on the subject at a suitable opportunit 3 ^— 
But see, the sky is overeJast before us—we 
shall have rain.’ 

‘ Ah!’ said Douglas, ‘ it is a picture 
of one’s experience—sunshine and rain, 
rain and sunshine. But this is not our 
rest!—We will renew the subject gnothcr 
|;ime,' 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE illness of Douglas had placed 
the friends before eaMi other in tfic most 
interesting lights. Lefevre had witnessed* 
the resignation, cheerfulness and gratitude 
of Douglas under suffering; and Douglas 
had been astonished at the assiduous, dis¬ 
interested and untiring attention of Lefevne. 
Their friendship had now accjuired every 
4hing except what additional tinte and ex¬ 
perience could give it; and seldom has 
there been an intimacy so strong or so self- 
denying. ^heir ooncern seemed transferred 
from themselves to each other; and the 
question generally whs, how will this affect 
my friend ? rather than, how will this affect 
me? Their names were frequently con¬ 
nected with those of David and Jonathan; 
and those who Jiiiew them, felt thgt the 
association was easy and natural. To an 
observing ey^, however, it would still ap¬ 
pear, that tenderness characterised the 
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, friendship of the one, and' erergy thstt of 
the other; yet, such was the power of as¬ 
similation in this'attachment, that Dougla^ 
seemed occasionally to rise to the energy 
of Lefevre, whilst Lefevre sometimes soft¬ 
ened into the tenderness 'of Douglas. 

« 

Our young friei^tls were.no\% encreas- 
•ingly desiroifs of each other s society. They 
had oflen found their distance an obstacle 
to communion; and Lefevre had resolved 
to remove it. He, accordingly, made an 
arrangement for his residence with a Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell: an arrangement which, 
not only brought them nearer together, but 
which also greatly promoted the pleasure 
of their intercourse, as the persons.referred 
to were much esteemed by them both, and 
had a real interest in their welfare. As 
these worthy persons' wiH more or less be 
blended with the subsequent history, it 
may be suitable to introduce them to the 
reader. 

Mr. Russell was unusually tall, portly, 
and of fine presence; with such an appear¬ 
ance of strength and dignity as to excite 
unmixed awe ii? the mind, had it not been 
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united with n i^markable expression of 
meekness and benevolence in his oounte- 
nhnce. His dispositions *were habitually 
calm, contemplative, ahd devotional. He 
bad become almost ‘ the ipan of one 
book,’ and that bOok was the Bible: and 
on this hfe seemed raflier to feed than to 
speculate. Religion with himVtas not so • 
much an object of pursuit, as the element 
in which he constantly dwelt. Its induence 
appeared to raise him above; this life ; and 
you would have thought him unconnected 
with earth, had it not have been for the 
affection he discovered a husband, a fa¬ 
ther, and a friend. He passed throngli the * 
world as ^ajpilgrim, ignorant of its cunning, 
and unnimed by ks uproar; and, if, in his 
passage, some events had power to agitate 
the surfacp of his*passions, like the deep 
sunk well, he seemed to contain I>eneath 
those fresh springs of happiness, wdiich 
were inaccessible to all external accidents. 

On the whqie, there was sonndhing 
highly sipostolic about him. Frequently, 

' after Douglaa and Lefevre have witnessed 
his serene^ and heavenly piety, rendered^ 
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^pressive by a majestic crooned 

ivith locks bleached to the whiteness of 
snow bj the hand of time, have they re¬ 
peated those beautiful lines of Goldsmith; 

Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale, and '.nidway leaves the storm; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sniishtne settles on its head.'* ^ 

Mrs. Russell, on the other hand, appeared 
the contrast of her husband. Her person 
was short, but by no means unpleasant. 
Active, generous, susceptible, and com¬ 
municative, she readily secured that coiif:- 
rdence which recoils from all the doublings 
of cold hearted selfishness. She was dew- 
ted to her husband, and overflowed with 
fondness to her offspring. In piety she 
vi^as not at all behind Mr, Russell; but, 
whilst it was the same in principle and 
equal in strength, it differed amazingly in 
many of its features. It was the same in 
the spring, but it received the colouring of 
the several channels through which it flow^ 
ed. If the piety of Mr. Russell seemed to 
delight in still communion, that of Mrs, 
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Ruslell seemed to exult in holy and active 
ol)edience. If the fire of his devout affec- 


tious seemed to risejikc a ^acritici^ fiame^ 
immediately to heaven,tier’s seenled to lin¬ 


ger on the earth to enlighten and animate 
those around her.* ff religion in him ap¬ 
peared ter raise the nfind superior; to the 


events of this life; in her, whilst it was,* as 


an anchor sure and stedfast,’ it left it still 


susceptible of their influence. Temporal 
sorrow could reduce her to momentary des¬ 
pondency; temporal disappointment could 
Jfjsh her into vexation ; and temporal*hap¬ 
piness could exalt hey to the ecStacies of 


joy- • 

• WitJi all this contrarietyere were 
not wanting the* strongest ties of union, 
Ev on the particulars in which these worthy 
persons (^iflered,*as^hey daily convinced 
them they were necessary to each other’s 
existence, had a tendency to strengthen 
their attachments. In the most entire con¬ 


cord, they had sejen forty summer suns pass 
away; and time had so far smoothed, and 
proportioned,* and united, their distinct 
.characteristics, as to mak,e them almost. 
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, ffne person. And, if to redulpe their dppo* 
site characters wholly to one existence, 
was not within the po.wer of time, it was 
within the provinces of nature^ Providence 
bad given tl\em one son, who seemed to be 
formed from a mere mixture of their two 
natures^ 

.. Lefevre had no sooner entered under 
the roof of Mr. and Mrs. Russell, than he 
found himself at home, and looked up to his 
friends as a son to his parents. Respect* 
ful, sociable, and happy, he formed a 
pleasing addition to their comforts. He 
regularly united in their morning and eve^ 
*ning devotions; and passed his spare hours 
in their society .• sometimes entsrtainifig 
them by the tidings of tire day, and some¬ 
times freely conversing with them on the 
serious topics of religion! 

Our young friends having now the 
fullest ('.pportunity for interview, resolved 
to employ it for their radical improvement. 
They^were aware that it. was not enough 
to have the mere desire of knowledge; 
they must adopt regular methods in the 
pursuit of it, if their wishes vvere to be 
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successful. ^ith this conviction, they sat 
down to give some certain direction to 
their studies; and, at ]ength determined, 
that, generaify, their attention should be 
given to Languages, Natural Fhilosoph}^, 
History, P^nglish Litel’gturb, and Theology. 

As tfcO Languages, they agreed to per¬ 
fect themselves in the principles of the 
English Tongue; deeming it truly ridi¬ 
culous to pursue others whilst palpably 
deficient in their own. In addition to this, 
Lefevre decided in improving his flight 
acquaintance with tlm Latin, a»d com¬ 
mencing the study of the Hebrew^ as favor- 
alje to his knowledge of biblidhl truth: 
and DdugSas, having 'already made some 
progress in Latin and Hebrew, took the 
Greek grammar inhiNid. In refereiic.*e to 
the other lieads df study, it was resolved, 
that, as Douglas possessed the better know¬ 
ledge of books, he should draw up such a 
course of reading oil them, as would be 
most likely to afford mutual profit. 

To rendef their plans the more effica¬ 
cious, they farther proposed, that they 

•• • 1 * ’ 

should unite with themselves a few other 
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« ' I 

young persons, Avho bad a love of know¬ 
ledge, to form, a society for general itn- 
proveineait. This }vas soon accomplished, 
and the principal regulations of it were, 
that the members should subscribe to 
establish a libraiy for common use, and 
that they should meet once a fortnight: 
at one meeting, reading aloud some esteem¬ 
ed author, with liberty to remark on the 
manner of the reader, or the contents of the 
work; and, at the alternate meeting, deliver¬ 
ing, Jn rotation, an essay on some moral or 
religious topic, which should also be lia¬ 
ble to discussion* 

I 

Such was.the plan they lajd down; 
and now they combined their energies for 
its execution. Considering that they had 
but few hours hi the day at their own 
disposal, it may be thought they proposed 
too much to themselves; but, is it not 
better to see youth in the first ardor of 
fceljng grasp at too much, than grasp at 
nothing worthy of regard ? ‘ He who 

aims at the stars will certainly shoot far¬ 
ther than he who aims at the pebbles be¬ 
neath his feetand our young friends, if 
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ft 

f * ♦ 

they did not reach all they designed, yet 
made rapid and important<attaiuiucnts. 

Surely all who*fe^ an interest in the 
progress of the youthful character, must 
have pleasure in beholding so strong an at¬ 
tachment, yielding slyih Valuable fruits. 

ft # 

How m^ny who, at this period of life, 
boast of similar friendships, suffer, their 
affection to spend itself in frivolous enjoy¬ 
ments ! They seek to support friendshi[>, 
by flattering each other’s vanity, or the 
gratification of sensual appetite. They meet 
together without an object; and, lest they 
should say nothing, they venture to ridicule, 
to, satirize, and thoughtlessly, pt^'haps, to 
slander’chSracters^ they are not prepared 
to appreciate. Or, if their pretensions are 
higher, they conter>t themselves with glanc¬ 
ing at the mere title pages of books ; and^ 
by reading a few periodical publications, 
they catch the tone of literary men, and 
assert their borrowed opinions with all the 
flippancy and presumption of ignorance. 

Lefevre and Douglas on the contrary, 
had always a serious and noble object 
before thenl. They had no time for vanity 
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and folly; and so they were under no 
temptation to them; and, yet, they have 
often referred to t|)e hours thus spent, as 
amongst the happiest of their lives. They 
had the testimony of, their consciences, 
that they were well 'employedthey were 
strangers to wearisomeness or ennui in 
each,other’s society; time being occupied^ 
left them no regret but the speed of its 
flight: and, it may' be easily concluded, 
that the similarity of their labours, their 
car^, and their enjoyments, had no feeble 
influence on the bands of their friendship. 
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.CIIAPTEft V. 


ROMANTIC notions are at oftce the 

» * 

charm and the snare of youth. On nO 
subject arc they more freely indulged than 
on that of frieudsh^. That friendship 
must exist without the least alloy of 
earthly motive; that it must be confined 
to* one object; that it must exist without 
interruption and for ever; are sentiments^ 
more br less, entertained by lyo^t young 
persons. 6f» ardent and.gefierous tempers, 
with little or no experience. ^ If these no¬ 
tions had any undue influence on the mind 
of Douglas, theifollowing letter doubtless 
served as a corrective to some of them. 

Mr. Lefevre to Mr. Dmglas. 

‘•My very Deaji Friend, 

‘You will wonder at receiving this 
note from Vne after our usual meeting last * 

VOL. I. E 
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I 

evening; but, I must confess to you, I felt 
something like‘disappointment. I thought 
you seemed very low; aii(l Mr. Russell 
agreed wi|ii me in that opinion. I cannot 
avoid, feeling that you have something 
pressing heavify^'da your spirhs, and yet 
you would not say any thing to me on 
the subject. 

‘ Why should you be so reserved ? 
Do I want aftection for you? Am I 
iiiideserving of your confidence ? You 
caiinot tell how much it distresses me to 
think you are suffering from any unknown 
cause! What would I not do to help 
you! Rdt if you continue res,erved, you 

^ I 

must excuse me if I become sb. 

‘ Trust' me, my dear friend; I will 
prove myself worthy.’—How many thou¬ 
sands there are who are no more fitted 
for friendship than the heathen! 1 could 

as soon be persuaded to abandon the 
wajks of religion and literature as to form 
an intimacy with such. But with you I 
have formed an ehtire ai^d indissoluble 
friendship. Let me, then, have the plea¬ 
sure of sharing your cares, your thoughts, 
and your perplexities- 
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‘ Mr. and Mrs. Russell present their 
respects, and wish mg to say, they will be 
glad to see yop to tea tomiorrow etening. 

‘ I am, my very dear friend^ 

‘ Yoiir’s ever affectionately, 

‘Charles Lej^evre.' 

% 

Happily for Douglas, however, he was 
not much influenced* by the sentiments 
referred to at the head of the chapter. 
Young as he was, he had lived to see^the 
di/solution of one eternal friendship ; and, 
although he possessed very powerful and 
generous feelings, they were, generally 

4 V» . 

kept urMeitthe steady* government of the 
understanding. In the present case, the 
friendship of Lefevr^ had recently as¬ 
sumed sucb a Vehement character, as to 
create a fear in his bosom, which yet he 
would not acknowledge to himself, that 
their intimacy might be troubled with 
some of those uneasinesses, which never 
fail to attend the excoss of every passion. 

Notwithstanding all this preparation 
of mind, the letter of LefeVre filled him 

£ 2 
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with surprise and regret They liad en¬ 
joyed a long, and exalted, and profitable 
friendship. Eveyy interview, and every 
pursuit, had brought tliem nearer to each 
other ; and this was the first incident of 
an unpleasant nature. He read the letter 
once andi agahi. A number, of ideas 
rushed into his mind, and lie was deeply 
afiected. The following reply seems to 
contain his impressions after they were 
cooled by reflection. 


Mr. Douglas to Mr. Lefevre. 

‘M/ very Dear Friend, 

f 

‘ Lest I should forget it at ilie close of 
this letter, 1 commence by requesting you 
to present my respecirul compliments to 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell, and to say that i 
shall have great pleasure in embracing 
their invitation to-morrow evening. Al¬ 
though this is my intention, I proceed to 
notice the contents of your’s; as I cannot 
suffer any lime to be lost jn allaying the 
uneasiness under which you labour. I 
must, however, in few words,' assure you 
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lliat ilie caiis(^’ of your lAieasiness dwells, 
only in your own imagination. I do not 
suffer from any dejection of mind. ^ I have 
no care pressing on my spirits, wifh which 
you are unacquainted; and, whilst in your 
society yesterday, •! was not eensjble of 
any peculiar depressioii. * ff, then, I really 
discovered lowness of spirits, it must be 
ascribed to those interruptions of cheerful 
and social intercourse, which often arise 
even from the petty circumstances of life; 
and often, as in myself, from a changeful 
state of bodily health. 

, ‘ With this explanation in your hand, 

I must leave you to judge of my impres¬ 
sions, wh^n I found you charging^me with 
reserve, *and asking me doubtfully, whether 
I thought you wanted affection, or were 
unworthy of confidence! I would also 
submit ano'ther subject to your decision— 
whether your intimations of my want of 
confidence, do not really prove a serious 
deficiency on your own part ? O, Charles, 
how could you think that I doubted your 
affection*? —that I was determined to act 
with reserve, whilst I professed an open 
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friendship? What evidence have ^ ever 
given you either of the one or the other ? 
Surelv that confidence must be weak in- 

I '* 

deed, that is redyced to doubt on the first 
suggestions of an unfounded imagination. 
I have seen yoi6 under all the changes of 
temper to \Yhi('.h*yo'ii are liable; but they 
never tempted me, for a moment, to doubt 
youc confidence, or to withhold my own. 

‘ I know, in your more sober thoughts, 
you will despise th’e fears you have che¬ 
rished, and resume your usual confidenca 
Lo^ me, how'ever, take the opi)ortuiiity 
of recommeiidingj as one of its best secu¬ 
rities, that you do not expect too much 
from youj? friend. If you take a friend, 
you must take Irim with tlA)se' frailties 
which are common to humanity; and from 
which he will not*.be. fully delivered till 
mortality is swallowed up. of life. The 
most correct understanding has its pre¬ 
judices ; the finest temper has its irregula¬ 
rities ; and, in friendship, a certain strength 
of mind is necessary, fo rise above these 
mere accidents of character, and* to settle 
on those excellencies which are unaffected 
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by <?SrcumstarK;es, with ^undoubting as¬ 
surance. ’ 


‘ 1 thank you for your expressions of 
interest and attachmn^nt. I feel wkh you, 
that there ai^ not many persons with 
v/hom I could hold all the closest intima- 

t 

cies of friendship. Js^et, vvs not, however, 
exult unnecessarily over human deficien¬ 
cies. Tile more we know of our own 
defects, the more candid shall we become 
towards those of others; and, certainly, 
a good mind will always regard them 
rather with sorrow than contempt. Let us 


also consider, that “ the thousands” with 
wHioni we have but little sympathy, may 
often be prepared by the wisdom jof Provi- ' 
dence, /Or. other friendships; and, in a 
different sphere tef our’s, may fill their sta¬ 


tion with equal, perhaps with superior, 
propriety. * On .nothing is mistake so ge¬ 


neral as on character. We are young, let 


us be modest. 


‘ Reassure me of your confidence; 
and firmly believo that, where I corbie at 
all, I confine altogether, 

^ Your’s most affectionately, 

. ‘James Douglas.’^ 
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This letter put Lefeyre’s condutt be¬ 
fore him in a light in which he had not be¬ 
fore seen it; and, in his turn, he became 
full of anxious concern. He waited im- 
patiently for their appointed meeting. 
When Dohglas arrived, he hastened tet- 
wardsjliim, clarpinj*’his hand with eager¬ 
ness, and exclaiming, ‘ Forgive me, my 

I I / 

^as! I have injured yon! I do 
not entertain any of those doubts my letter 
seemed to imply. Impute them to an ex¬ 
cessive interest in your welfare.’ 

* 1 dislike to boast of forgiveness,’ re¬ 
plied Douglas, ‘ as it appears to involve 
superiority. At present it is needless, as 
* I do not^feel offended. 1 knew you too 
well to believe; from two or three hasty 
lines, you could seriously think me capable 
either of reserve or suspicion.’ 

‘ You are generous—you ar3generous, 
niy dear friend !’ cried Lefevre. ♦ I hope 
this little misunderstanding will produce a 
good effect.’ 

‘ I trust it will,’ returned Douglas. 
* It may, if wisely iniproved, promote the 
steadiness of our friendship, without im- 
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pairing its warmth. But/ continued he 
smiling, * because some good may arise 
from this misunderstanding, pray don’t 
conclude that they ^irejavourable to frieudf 
ship ; and that it is worth while to quarrel 
* for the pleasure of reconciliation/^ 

^ I 4:ake your i»iuV' s^id Lefevre, * I 
will be^on my guard. But, by the by, 
does not this seem to be a sort of term in 
the friendship of many ?’ 

‘ Some foolish 'persons appear to act 
on the maxim if they have not formally 
adopted it,* said Douglas. ‘ Those persons, 
however, who can really injure, the feel¬ 
ings of a friend, to purchase that exciter 
inent which accompanies reconciliation, 
have "not the primdrif qualitication for 
friendship. Friction may be necessary to 
give warmth to hoartloss coalition ; but 
it fritters away tlie fine sensibilities of 
friendship. At least, I feel this is true as 
far as I am concerned, I can only rest 

I 

on that bosom which peace and confidence 
inhabit.’ 

The summons now arrived to attend 
the tea-table of Mrs. Russell. As they 
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were leaving the ]>oom to ^bcTy it, Lefefvre 
accosted his friend, * stay one minute, my 
dear James, I wanted to ask you when 
you commence your johrney.’ 

‘ I am not quite certain as to the day. 
Have you arranged, as you proposed, to* 
join rae4.t F-^—an(Jproceed on^a visit to 
your good njother ?’ 

‘ I believe I have secured the consent 
of my superiors, you shall know dates, &c. 
before you leave. My mother is on ‘ the 
tiptoe of expectation, ’ not permitting her¬ 
self to think of disappointment in seeing 
her son apd ‘ the friend of her son.’ ’ 

, ‘ May she meet with none!’ said 

Douglas, • aflTectionately, as they entered 
the hospitable apartment of the Jtussells. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AGREEABLY to the pro|)osed ar¬ 
rangement, Lefevre^ met h^s friend Doug¬ 
las at -; and in his company passed 

forward to the place of his birth and 
education. They arrived in safety in the 
afternoon of the day, without any oc¬ 
currence worthy of notice. No sooner 
had the carriage driven up to the door of 
^ his mother’s residence, than it ilew open, 
and the anxious parent stood in the pas¬ 
sage eager, once more, to‘embrace her 
child; ^ Charles, my flear Cliarles! ’ ex¬ 
claimed she, seizing his hand, and impress¬ 
ing a kiss on his .cheek, ‘ how glad I am to 
see you.' Then, recollecting herself, she 
turned to Mr. Douglas, and presenti?ig her 
hand, said—‘ Welcome, Sir, to my roof,— 
twice welcome,—on my son’s ac'count and 
on your own." Although I have never had 
the pleasure of seeing you before,’ added 
she, smiling, ‘ I know you well by des¬ 
cription.’ 
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, Mrs. Lefevre iras tall 'and rather iiill 
featured. Her counteuance was composed 
of a set of well proportioned and handsome, 
features, dhd unitedtto express, in a pow¬ 
erful degree, Jthat entire good nature which 
never faik to excite love and dependance. 
Her manners .seem'ed admirably*adapted 
to support the impression made «by her 
countenance. Without a particle of aflec- 
tation, or the knowledge of etiquette, she 
discovered that genuine politeness, which 
ever flows from a benevolent regard to the 
comfort of others, and which can flow 
from nothing else. ,To an intelligent ob-. 
server, there was something in her look, 
that spok^ of manifold trials and, vicissi¬ 
tudes; but, it was not gr^ef, nor veifation, 
nor discontent; it was that softened com¬ 
posure and exalted complacence, which 
are sometimes produced by sanctified af¬ 
fliction. The repetition of her sorrows 
bad given her the habit of yielding to 

them * so that, like the April sun shining 
• •• 

in the midst of passing clouds, she seemed 
to smile on all the common accidents of 
life. 
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It was not till long after she had be- 
•come a wife and a mother, tha^ she was 
suitably affected by religion. Reflection, 
domestic suffering, the emptiness of the 
world, and the reading pf the scriptures, 
appear t6 have been fhe instruments in ac¬ 
complishing the change; which yet was 
wrought in so silent and gradual a way, 
that she was greatly^perplexed in refemng 
either to the time or manner of it. It was 
evident, however, to every one, that she 
had passed from darkness to light, al¬ 
though the tints of kght and shades of 

darkness were at first so melted into each* 

• * 

other, that it was impossible to say where 
light began and .where darkness termina¬ 
ted. If her religious views were limited; 
they were simjple and scriptural. She 
found herself to be a sinner—depraved, 
helpless, and lost: she relied on the pro¬ 
mises of the Redeemer for her salvation : 

t ^ 

her heart floweij with gratitude in recol¬ 
lection of his love; and she delighted to 
express it by running in the way of his 
holy commandments. All,her knowledge, 
seemed to be practical; and, so powerful 
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aud uniform was its influence, that divine 
grace in l?ier appeared less in the character 
of a combatant struggling for superiority, 
than of a sovereign reigning with undispu¬ 
ted control. There was nothing in liter 
benevoleait disposition that wouM amal¬ 
gamate with conceited opinion/ domi- 

9 

iieeriiig bigotry, or bitter disputation; and, 
bad she been told how far these had pre¬ 
vailed in the church, she would have 
thought it nearly incredible. She knew 
what the world was; but, so confined was 
her knowledge of ‘ the members of the 
church, ^hat, assisted by that * charity 
which hopeth all things,’ she believed, with 
few exceptions, all were liberal, kind, and 
humble as herself! 

The visitors having retired to their 
chambers to refresh theinselvesby a change 
of dress, now joined Mrs. Lefevre around 
the tea-table. Scarcely can we conceive 
of a more happy party. The mother’s be¬ 
nevolent coiinteiiance was animated with 
affectionate pleasure on seeing her dear 
iSon, now so much improved, take his ac¬ 
customed seat by her side. Lefevre was 
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raised to unusual cheerfulness, and seemed 
•to greet with the»sinile of old acquaint* 
anceship every chair, tind table, and pic- 
,ture in the room. Whilst i^ouglas was 
evidently enjoying that^ refined hyppiness, 
which i^ experiencefl only by those, who 
can fu% sympathize in the liappiuess of 
others. 

After looks anjJ smiles had been fre¬ 
quently interchanged, and the first feelings 
had passed away, Lefevre said, ‘ Well, 
rpy dear mother, I am truly glad to see 
^ou again!’ 

‘ The joy, my dear, is mutual,’ replied 

» * 

Mrs. Lefevre, whilst her eye moistened. 
‘It is seven long years, the 29th of last 
month, since your mother could look 
round and see you by her side. Ah ! how 
often have I thoughtlessly looked round 
for you, and have sighed on recollecting 
you were so many miles distant!’ 

‘And, how,many changes hav« oc¬ 
curred since our separation I’ said Lefevre, 
endeavouring to give a slight turn to the 

conversation. , , 

« 

‘ Changes indeed ! In you alone what 
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« » 

changes do I see! I sent you away a 
child, and now/ said she, with a glowing 
countenance, ‘ you Yeturn to ane a roan I 
But,’ continued she, with a more seri¬ 
ous air, i of all cl^angep, no one was half so 
delightful to me, as Vhat religioits one to 
which you have referred in your letters. 
Blessed be that hand which guided you 
into the ways of wisdpm ! “ All her w^ays 

are ways of pleasantness and all her paths 
are paths of peace I” Mr. Douglas 1 am 
sure,’ looking towards him, ‘ will forgive 
the feelings of a mother. I never thought 
Charles was secure from the snares of 

I 

London till he became religious. cNothing 
but religion can uphold -the slippery foot¬ 
steps of youth!’ 

Silence now became necessary to their 
feelings. When they had recovered their 
calmness, and the tea-table was cleared of 
the usual refreshments, Lefevre began to 
detad every thing to hi^ mother relative 
to himself, his connection, and the metro¬ 
polis, which he thought would interest 
*her: his friendi Douglas frequently joining, 
as the statement led to conversation. 
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Considerable time had flowed in this 
way when Lefevre, finding his topics 
pretty w^ell exhaut^ed, looked pleasantly 
round and said, ‘ Wett mother and what 
news have you for us ? I suppose every 
thing in this qiiief, slpepy town stands just 
as it did,* Tlie sheep<^raze on tlni hills— 
the boysk play in the priory—ithe vane of 
the steeple dances, to the wind—arid the 
mail comes in at teii^and goes out at four, 
just as they did seven years ago.’ 

‘ Stop, stop, my dear boy,’ said she, 
smiling, ‘ not so censorious on your native 
place. You London folks are indeed the 
great newsmongers; but still we have a ’ 
sliare; s^nd, as we make jmc/i of a littk, 
we are perhaps on the whole as well off as 
yourselves.’ 

' Well then,’ I’ejolned he, ‘ pray have 
the goodness to entertain us with some of 
the best of your news.’ 

* Most gladly, my dear, but I scarcely 
know where to begin,—perhaps,’ said«she« 

‘ I had better begin at the bottom of the 
town and so .proceed to the top. Well 
then, you remember the field between the ^ 

VOL. I. * F 
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• Ciiurcli-yard and the priory ?—it is a field 
no longer,—it is covered with comforta¬ 
ble dweljings/ 


Indeed!’ 


I 


' We hUve also a new rector come to, 
the chijrch, a D^. MUls; a very excellent 
man and fuir of zeaV. He is most atten¬ 
tive to his parishioners. In addition to 
the usual duties of the church, he has 
opened his house fqr evening worship ; 
and a fine hall full he has I assure you, 
for many were induced to go to the rec¬ 
tory, who never thought of going to tlie 
church.’ 

* This is excellent news!’ exclaimed 

I 

Lefevre. • • 

I I 

‘ Yes,’ said Douglas, ‘ and I hope 
much good will result from it.’ 

‘ Well,’ resumed IVlrs. Lefevre, look¬ 
ing thoughtfully, as though passing in 
recollection over different spots of the well- 
knowm town, ‘ There is Mr. Palmer, who 
used** to take so much notice of you. By 
his industry and good conduct he has be¬ 
come very rich, and has lately been made 
, a magistrate. H e is j ust the same roan now' 
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that he was in humbler life, and everybody 
speaks well of him. Sgme, indeed, say 
that he has strange notions about religion, 
and I believ’e they calf him Presbyterian. 
.To this 1 cannot^ speak. But one thing 
I know, that he is a ChYistlan, aiiiKa good 
one; and* I think we ought to love all 
“ who Idve our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity,” by whatever name the world may 
choose to call the«n;* looking, as she 
finished the sentence, towards Douglas, 
as if to obtain his concurrence. 

. * I think with you entirely,’ said he, 

with earnestness, dee[5ly sympathizing in 
her benevolent sentiments. ‘ should 
reVere ^ud love a truly gt)od man, where- 
ever we may find him. The proper name 
of such a person is Christian, It is a lamen¬ 
tation that any .other name should prevail 
in the religious world; but, since our igno¬ 
rance and wilfuhiess have- made them 
necessary, by all means let them be held 
in charity. For my own part, no apjfella- 
tion is dear to me compared to that primi¬ 
tive one, which*is'immediately derived from 
our Lord apd Master. Introduce me to a ' 
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p*erson as a mere Churchman, Presbyte¬ 
rian, Independent, or Methodist; I feel 
no interest in him as such; but tell me he is 
a Christian ; and I feel insensibly united to 
him by stro*h^er sympathies than those of 
earthly.’relationyhjp.^ At least,’ said he, 
droppirfg his voice and looking diffidently, 
‘ this is what I aspire to. I oiighf not per¬ 
haps to presume, whilst I see so much bi¬ 
gotry on these subjects, that there are no 
shreds of it remaining in myself: but cer¬ 
tainly T desire to tear them from my heart I’ 
‘ You would not, however,’ said L«^- 
fevre, ‘ have my mother to understand, that 
yon think it totally a matter of indifference 
what opinions we form on the stibiect tor 
ourselves ?’ 


‘ Undoubtedly not,’ replied Douglas, 
‘ I think we should conscientiously con¬ 
sult the scriptures, and decidedly embrace 
the opinions which they appear to war¬ 
rant ; and carefully bold them with that 
meekness and charity they inculcate. 
And there are two considerations^ which 
1 believe will be admitted by wise and 
unprejudiced -persons of every deuomi- 
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nation, and which, I have often thought, 
if properly weighed, nwould teach us 

'mutual forbearan^ie, and raise the mind 

• 

superior to* the punctilios of any party. 
• The one is, that, the Neiv Testament fur- 
nishes us with OEUEitAi. i*rinciples rather 
than ivith particular laws for, the'* govern¬ 
ment olr the church ; and the otjier is, 
that there is no body of institutes adopted 
by ANY PENoniN^iON, that canbe sup- 
posed so pure as to be altogetiieu fuee 
from human error and prejudiced 
* ‘ And, although we have soiiictliing 

^to deplore,’ observed Lefevre, ‘ I think we 
may rejoice in hope, that the truly Chris¬ 
tian sentiments of benevolence and for¬ 
bearance are spreading widely through 
every denoininatipn., Our public societies 
have wonderfully cherished and extended 
them.’ 

‘ They have,’replied Douglas. ‘ Their 
institution forms a new era in the history 
of our country ; ’and -it will eventually be 
found *to be one of tlie most splendid. Yet 
let us not fofgct to look forward to a pro¬ 
mised period, in which eVery name shall 
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‘ be merged in the common name of our 
Lord. There shall be iieithe? Jew nor 

Greek, Bond nor Free, CGnformist nor Non- 

• 

conformist—but all one in Christ Jesus.’ 

% 

J’he happy party rested in the con¬ 
versation. Theirlbojtghts dwelt \yith holy 
anticipafion on the promised sabbath of the 
world, when every unfriendly feeling* shall 
be absorbed by divine love; when all 
men shall become Christians, and the hearts 
of all Christians become as the heart of one 
man. 

Mrs. Lefevre *vvas the first to renew 
the intercourse. * Charles you remember* 
Caroline ?’• 

‘ O yes/ returned Lefevre, - with an 
assumed gaiety, * we have had many an 
innocent frolic together. . Is she w'<dl?’ 

She is dead!’ said Mrs. Lefevre. 
‘Bead!’—exclaimed Charles, with a 
tone of voice, which led Douglas to think, 
that the utterance of that word had, in a 
moment, destroyed some half-formed de¬ 
sires in his mind, of which he was scarcely 
conscious. 

' ‘ Yes, she is dead,’ rejoined Mrs. Le- 
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fevre; ‘ she died three weeks ago, after a 
lingering and painful illness. Sweet girl! 
I often visited her hi affliction, and always 
found her hilmble and patient; but, as she 
came near her ei/d, she was filled with 
hope and jcy.’ 

Observing the interest of her atiditors, 
and her "own feelings being now excited, 
Mj’s. Lefevre proce'eded: * I was with her 
when she died; and* I shall never forget 
iJiat solemn hour. When I approached 
her side, she j>ut her hand into mine, and 
looking on me with eyes full of love, she 
^id “ My dear MothtY,” (for so she used 
to call me) “ you are come to.see your 
child (Jie., You have been very kind to 
me. Let mo give you one last kiss.” We 
kissed each other. 1 could not speak to her. 

I looked on her jtenderly. She caught my 
looks, and said, I know you love me, 
and I love you; but I shall love you better 
in heaven.” Slight convulsions affected 
the muscles of h^r face. She shortly re- 

ii 

covered.; and smiling pleasantly, said, wdth 
a -firmer voice than before—“ Don’t be 
afraid! I ^ave no fears; they are all fled. • 
Jesus is with me ; he comforts me.” 
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* Now, while you hear niy heart strings break. 

How sweet niy moments roll; . 

A mortal paleness on check, 

But glory in my sr»ul !* 

‘ Seeing those about her bed weep, she 

said, ‘/.Don’t weep 1*^1 am going home; I 

have htid no home in tliis world since I 
« 

lost my dear parents.—I shall soon rejoin 
them.—I shall dwell with them for ever.— 
I shall be holy—I shall be happy! Come, 
Xord Jesus, come.” 

‘ Strong convulsions seized her. She 
spoke no more. In a short interval of cas3, 
she turned her dying eyes to me, with a 

f 

look of beavenly sweetness; and, raising 
her pale hand from the bed, waved it in 
the air as a sign of victory, and just after¬ 
wards expired.’ 

Mrs. Lefevre paused 4;o ease her feel¬ 
ings ; and finding that neither Douglas, nor 
her son, were disposed to speak, she con¬ 
tinued, turning towards the latter. ‘ In one 
of inv visits to her, when she found her 
recovery was hopeless, she took, from be¬ 
neath her pillow, a small testament, and 
put it into my hand, saying, ‘‘ Cljarles gave 
me this little book nearly eight years ago. 
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Give it to him, and tell him, that I kept it 
for his sake, as long as 1 could, and, I, 
now, hope he will Ifeep it for 

Lefevrc was much agitated. He shift¬ 
ed ill his chair, crossed his legs, and passed 
his hand over his forc?head* as if to hide the 
discomposure of his countenance, 

‘ Dear girl,’ resumed Mrs. Lefevre, 
much affected by her own narration, ‘ she 
was as one of my own children to me ! She 
was in health just what she was in sick¬ 
ness ; so kind — so modest—so pious! She 
seemed never so happy as when devoting 
fier spare hours to the comfort of the sick, 
the assistance of the poor, or th^ iustruction 
o/ ignorant children. She used to say, 
“ We must live to do good;' and it seemed 
as though she washed to do good after 
her death, for*she ordered this striking 
inscription to be engraven on her tomb¬ 
stone :— 


1 FOUND redemption 

TnRbuGii THE blood of the Lamb : 
% 

Keadek, hast thou ?' 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE ensukig nforiiing, having break¬ 
fasted,'a walk was proposed. 

‘ I suppose,* said Mrs, Lefevre, ‘you 
will walk to the Wells ; they are greatly 
improved within thesofew years.’ 

‘ I should like to sec them,’ said Doug¬ 
las ; ‘ but I should be better pleased to 
find our way to some of your cottages.’ 

‘ O, yes,’ cried Lefevre, * I have not 

r 

lost sight qf them. We can easily enjoy 
that treat, by ifiakiug a little ourve from 
the public road, on our way.’ 

‘ And pray,’ said Mrs. Lefevre, with 
a smile which shewed how fully she par¬ 
ticipated in the pleasures of the young 
friends, ‘ pray make a lilile curve in your 
way back, and call on old nurse Graham. 
I am 'sure she will delight^Mr. Douglas.’ 

Lefevre having lodged Cowpey in his 
pocket, and Douglas having deposited in 
his, a few cottage tracts; they npw started 
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for their morning excursion. It was one 
of the finest days in July. The sun 
was rising in glory] but his heat was 
so tempered by the occasional intervention 
of clouds, joined with a strong breeze from 
the north-west, as to Inakc'the exercise of 
walking more than agreeable. Whilst they 
continued on the skirts of the town, Le- 
fevre entertained his friend by referring to 
all those spots which* were dear to him, 
by the recollections of infancy and child¬ 
hood ; and, so fully did Douglas sympa¬ 
thize in his feelings, that you might have 
supposed every present object was endear¬ 
ed to him by similar remembrancer. 

They soon, however, lost sight of the 
town; and continued in more general con¬ 
versation, till they appi;oached a pretty and 
retired Jiamlet, ‘consisting of five or six 
collages, at some distance from each other. 

Thev introduce<l themselves to three of 

•/ 

I 

them ; caressed the children ; comforted 
the infirm and agctl; talked freely to *the 
ignorant^ and left some tracts behind them 
to carry forw^ard the w^ork. The poor 
people received them with kindness, and ’ 
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seemed grateful for the notice taken of 
them. , 

At the last of the cottages, as the 
father of the family was opening the hatch- 
door to let them out, he said, with a look 
of seriousness • ‘Tnt sure, gentlemen, it’s 
"maziAg good o’ye, to come and sit down so 
humhle like, and talk to we poor creturs ; 
a thousand blessings on ye !’ 

‘ What then,’ said Lefevre, ‘ must be 
the amazing goodness of that Saviour we 
have been speaking of, who came down 
from heaven to talk to poor wretched sin¬ 
ners, and to save them !’ 

‘ Vastly good, indeed, sir,’ returned 
the father, with* emotion. ‘ ribt'hink more 
about what ye ha’ said. But I’s apt to 
think, if all ye say bp right, many o’us shall 
find it a sad tough job to* get to heaven at 
last.’ 

‘ Well/ said Lefevre, ‘ pray read 
your bible. That book will make all plain 
an(f easy. Good day!’ • 

‘ Good day, gentlemen!’ said the fa¬ 
ther, bending his person;' whilst a good 
tempered boy*,' about five years old, hang- 
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ing on the gate, cried out, ‘ Come agin f* 
Come agin, soon!’ 

• They waved thoir hands to the child ; 
proceeded on their wajf; and, shortly af¬ 
terwards, arrived ati the Wells. 

Here all was noise, and parade, and 
luxury. 

‘ I scarcely know how ft is,* said 
Douglas, as he escaped from one of the 
more crowded paths, / but these haunts of 
dissipation affect me with melancholy. 
And, as I have never seen a watering-place 
Avljose neighbourhood is more rich in the 
beauties of nature, 1 ’ seem more than 
usually affected. There is nothing in the 
loV^line§s* pf nature that sorh with “ the 
pride of life.” * 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Lefevre, ‘ the passages 
w'e have just been reading from Cowper, 
may have deepened the impression with 
you, as I think they have with me.’ 

‘ Very likely,’ said Douglas; ‘ but the 
scene needs no jiuxiliaries. Poor orea- 
tures! tjie majority seem to be dancing on 
the precipices*of ruin,*and are not content 
while the dance continues. ^Tliey are la- , 
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‘bouring to miite idleness with happiness -- 
health with dc'baiichery; and evidently 
look disapj)ointed thai they cannot. They 
veil tlu‘ir uneasiness, indeed,-with a smile, 
and hope * at least to J)e thmght happy,; 
but nobody is, deceived by it; every ob- 
server«sees it is not'the smile ofinnocence 
and light-hearted gaiety; it is the smile of 

r 

vacancy and hypocrisy.’ 

‘ And,’ said Leff vre, ‘ if that were not 
the case, perhaps, we know enough by 
experience to give us the liberty of judg¬ 
ing of their circumstances.’ 

‘ True, my dear Charles. And, 0, 

‘ what do we not owe to that blessed hand, 
which snatched us early from ,ways* of 
folly!’ 

They soon quitted these scenes of va- 
nity ; and, returning to thq quiet of shaded 
lanes and cheerful fields, took a homeward 
direction, alternately walking forward in 
sweet fellowship, and seating themselves 
on the root of a tree, to yead the poet who 
accompanied them. As they tugied the 
angle of a path, they came suddenly in 
, sight of a co/tage, which Charles pro- 
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iioimced to be nurse Graham’s. In a few 
minutes they came up to it. 

It was a neat, little, thatched cottage; 
white washed within j!nd without; and 
\^as seated on a p'entle declivity, termi¬ 
nating in the public read, which appeared 
about a quarter of a nofile distant. 'Sefore 
it was a'small but clean garden. The 
beds of it, immediately under the window, 
were devoted to flowers. Here the rose 
in its full beauty had succeeded iii nearly 
concealing the latticed window ; and its 
rival the lily, by its erect attitude, seemed 
aspiring to similar distinction, 'On the 
left hand side of the door stood an old 
elm tree, so injured by time, as to have no 
symptoms of life, except what were found 
ill a few young branches springing from 
the outer side of the trunk. At its foot 
grew a large handsome honeysuckle, one 
half of which ran over the body of the 
tree, as if anxious to conceal the frailties 
of age. The other half,-first surmounting 
the door^way, and suspending its tendrils 
gracefully, so .as to piesent its blossoms 
and its sweets to the inhabitant, finally 
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Tested its weight in the bosom of a sweet 
brier. Above the cottage were seen the 
lieads of some fine ^oung trees, who&e 
fresh foliage overshadowed tjie upper part 
of the roof, and conct^aled its gable ends 
from'the eye of the^, spectator. Behind it 
was dasmall paddock, in which ‘a cow was 
feeding; a*nd, on either hand,„were fine 
sloping fields covered Avith corn, glowing 
in the sun and rustling to the breeze. 

This spot was a favorite resort of the 
fashionables at the Wells ; and nurse Gra¬ 
ham used to make a principal part of her 
subsistence by selling to them whey aijd 
biscuits 

The first o.bjects that presented them¬ 
selves on coming up to the cottage were 


two fine boys. One, about ten years 
of age, was chasUig *a butterfly on the 
sunny hill; and, in the eagerness of his 
pursuit, took no notice of the passengers. 
The other, about five years of age, was 
recbning on the side of a little poob 
formed by a land spring on the edge of 
the pathway, watehing and governing 
the motions of a bit of shapeless wood. 
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as it was influenced by the eddies of the 
water. He just logked up and smiled as 
they passed, ^nd then restored his atten¬ 
tion to his amusement. 

Lefevre and hii^ friepd entered the 
cottage, ^he good old woman wast^hting 
at a tabl^ by the window, in a* Jai^e rush 
bottom chair, the back of which rose so 
high as to discover its rounded knobs 

t 

above her shoulders. There was an air 
of stateliness in her person, strengthened 
by years; and in her countenance there 
was a pleasing expres^on of intelligence 
and benignity. She had been reading the 

^ IS 

bible, which still lay open before her, 
with her right hand, holding her specta¬ 
cles, and resting upon its leaves. The 
glowing light of the* sun was so broken by 
the intervention of the rose tree as to fall 
alike on its pages and her countenance, 
as if to intimate ait once, that a celestial 
light is necessary tp und^stand the sacred 
volume, and that she was tlie happy pos¬ 
sessor of it. 

‘ Well, nurse Graham, how do you 
do ?’ said Lefevre. 

% 

VOL. I. a 
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She looked wistfully upon him, as 
though recovering a ?;ecollection of hisr 
person. , 

* What, don’t you know me ?’ said he, 
advancing as he spake. 

* Why sure 'tii? master Charles! ah! 
ray eyes are not so quick as they were 
fifty years ago I Yes,.’tis Master—iWTw/cr 
Charles Lefevre/ she continued, correct¬ 
ing herself, and busily exploring the 
features of his face. * ’Tis the very face 
you were born with ; and I’m glad to see 
you with all my .heart. Sit down. Sht 
down sir,’ addressing herself to Douglas. 

They were immediately seated and 
Lefevre continued : — 

* What, you are reading the best of 
books, nurse? 

‘ The bible,’ said she, ^ yes, it is the 
best of books indeed! It is my food, my 
medicine, and my comfort It lies on my 
table all day, and un<ier my pillow all 
night. O ! what should such, a poor 
widow as 1 do, without such a comfort!’ 

* Have ,you long known its value ?' 
asked Lefevre, with a design* to draw her 
into conversation to grati^ his friends 
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‘ Alas! no sir/ said she^ ‘ and I shall ne- 
V^r forgive myself for neglecting it so long. 

' When I was a girl, like many other 
^irls, I was foolisli^ giddy, and thought¬ 
less. I was the first iv the^erry circle on 
the green, 'and the lastt)ut of it. JWy light 
heart seemed to dance within me; and I 
thought, like the bee, I should gather plea¬ 
sure from every thing. My •fond father 
used often to sigh and say^ “ Ah 1 my dear 
Mattyj grief will soon tread upon your toes;” 
but still I laughed, and danced, and sang; 
and cared nothing about what was to 
come. 

• ‘ Then I got married^—How I re¬ 
member the day !—’twas the day our good 
king George was married. God was very 
good to me, and gave me a better husband 
than I deserved.—You might have looked 
through hill and dale^ and not have found 
such another. Atid we Were very happy ; 
that is, we were a§ happy as we could* be 
without religion; for, we did not think of 
God, nor serve him as we oughh O! 
how happy we should have»been, if our 
hearts had been united by the love of, 

6 2 
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Christ! However, we were both industrious 
and good natured, and loved one another 
dearly ; and so, as I said, we. were happier 
thanjnany of our neighbours.—How often, 
after we have l^een busy all day, have we 
sat dwwn shug by‘the fireside, "whilst the 
cold wind' has been howling around the 
cottage, and chatted away the evening ; till 
he would draw his chair closer to mine, and 
taking up niy hand and looking kindly in 
my face, would kiss me and say, “ Well, 
my dear Matty, no offence to our gpod 
king George, but 1 think I'm as happy** a 
man as he.*' ‘And I am sure,’ I used to 
say, ‘ I am as bappy as our gooj> queen^ be 
she as happy as she may.’ And 1 think 
we were, although we were poor, for the 
great and the rich you kjiow, if they have 
more comforts they have a vast many 
more cares; and so it is nearly equal. 
You remember the milkmaids’ song:— 

c 

* They that have money are troubled ^bout it. 

And they that have none are troubled without it.” 

i 

So we lived happily together sixteen years, 
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and then, dear riran ! he took ill of a feves 
and in three days he died ! 

. ‘ I was left,’ said she, as the tear 

sprung from^ her eye, * a poor miserable 
widow. Of all oui; children only one dear 
iJoy was alive; but he was as good as a 
hundred t® me, Oftea, when he s|^w me 
fretting fpr his father, he would say with 
tears in his eyes,—Don’t cry mother— 
don’t fret—I’ll be a comfort to you,—I 
wish I could be as ghod as my father !— 
I’m sure I love you as much.”—Dear boy! 
but he is gone for ever! 

' He grew up to be ^ man. He married, 
and tried to do every thing to make me 
happy. JPoor fellow! after a’ fime, he 
seemed tired of a still life; and some loose 
companions persuaded him, that it would 
be better for him, s(ud*his family, to serve 
in the wars,—He*resolved to go; although 
his wife and I, begged and prayed that he 
would not.—He did go.—However, he was 
always sending us money, and kind letters, 
and often called himself a fool for leaving 
his family.—This did not comfort his wife— 
gentle, good creature.—From the first of 
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rhis going, she seemed' dead to every 
thing. It was plain that she was sinking 
fast to the grave, '\yhile I was grieving 
for her, and hoping John n\ight return to 
us, news was brought^ me that my dear, 
dear, boy was killed 1 

^ Oh! I tremblfrto think,’ said she, with 
emotion, ‘ how this went to my heart I I 
threw myself on the floor, as though 1 was 
dead ; and, then, I ran about the house as 
if J was mad. I called upon the name of 
my dear child, and curst the wars, and they 
who had led him into them.—What a wick¬ 
ed and rebellious boart was mine! I tried, to 
pray,—but I could not. I tried even to say 
thy will be .done,”—but I could not.’ 
She paused, evidently grieving at the re¬ 
membrance of her past conduct. 

Mr. Oouglas 'judging of her feeling, 
said, ‘ It must always be a matter of grief 
to the Christian, to think of the rebellious 
temper he has indulged ; but, to be sure, 
yovr circumstances were remarkably dis¬ 
tressing.’ 

‘ They were. Sir,’ sh^ replied, with 
affectionate emphasis, which shewedi 
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«h€ could estimate real Sympathy. ‘ I felt 
that I was a poor, desolate, childless widow! 
J lost my last hop^ in losing my dear boy; 
and, how (}id he die? He died on the 
bloody field—penhaps trampled on, and 
forsaken.—Oh!, he h^d no mother near him, 
to kiss his cold lips, to wipe*the S}^eat off 
his face^ and to watch over his mangled 
body I—perhaps he might have lived if he 
had I Well—let me not think of it! 

‘ My heart is full,’ said she, with an 
apologizing manner, ‘ when I remember 
these things; but do not think that 1 com¬ 
plain of them. No; I must not complain—« 
I must be thankful. There seemed, as thcT 
Apostle<bSays, a needs-be for* these afflic¬ 
tions, to bring me to God.—When I lost 
my husband, I thought more about religion 
than I had used; yht not enough. But, 
when I lost my child, all was gone! I had 
no hope on earth; and no hope in heaven. 
I read my bible as I never did before; 
and I found coipfort in it, when I could 
find it^no where else. This blessed book 
(laying her hand on Its pages) was a cor- 
, dial to my broken heart.. It led me tq, 
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J^sus as my Saviour, and I saw in him 
more than I wanted : I was helped to put 
all my trust in his nam/^. O, few happy« 
have I been since I have knov^n the Lord! 
He is dearer to me than husband, or child, 
or life! And, thou^rh I seem a deserted 
widow,^,! feel he is present with me, and 
that comforts me.’ 

‘ And,’ said Lefevre, * have you no 
cares about the future?’ 

' Why should I replied she, with an 
animated and happy countenance. ‘ This 
book teaches me that God is my Father 
and Protector. He clothes the lily; and 
•shall he not clothe me? He preserves the 
sparrow ;*ahd shall he not keep me? He 
feeds the raven; and shall he not feed me ? 
O, I should be of little faith, indeed, if I 
doubted his goodnessf Sometimes, indeed, 
I have found it hard to make things meet, 
but I have always seen the promise ful¬ 
filled—“Thy bread shall be given thee, 
and Ijiy water shall be sure.” And, depend 
upon it, bread and water, with^ God’s 
blessing, is good fare‘. , 

‘ Yes/ she continued, ‘ God is a faith- 
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ful God. I cau trust hinr with myself, and 
my two poor orphans. How many pro¬ 
mises has he made^to the widow and the 
fatherless I ^ He has said, ** I will never 

leave thee, I will never forsake theeand 
• 

on that I can depend. 1 have not long to 
live, and-want but little while I |Jp live; 
and, when I die, to ascend to* heaven—to 
dwell before the throne of God and liiy Sa¬ 
viour for ever and ever—O, what joy is it!* 
As she ceased,*her voice was filled 
with animation; holy pleasure dwelt on 
all her countenance; and her soul seemed 
(poking out at her ey^, in anticipation of 
‘ the inheritance of the saints in light.’ ^ 
• TliQ happy silence which* had pre¬ 
vailed a'few moments, was now interrupted 
by the children, who ran in with rosy and 
cheerful faces, the dder having a small 
paper fly-cage in his hand# 

‘ What have you there, my dear ?’ said 
Mrs. Graham.. 

‘ A butterfly, gran’mother; s^ch a 
beauty!—only see!—I have had such a 
run for it.* . 

* It is very pretty,’ said she, looking; 
at it; ^ but I cannot bear to have it hurt. 
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Pon’t you know I have often told you how 
good God is to you, and that you should 
be good to every *thing 

‘ Yes, gran’mother,* said he; but I 
don't mean to hurt it* , 

‘ But, my dear John, you do hurt it* 
You would not* ihjvre it like some cruel 
boys; but do you think it can bp happy, 
shut up in this thing, when God has made 
it to fly about in the sun and air? Should 
you be happy if I w^re to shut you in a 
dark box, instead of letting you play on 
the hill?’ 

* Then I will let it go,’ said he, witK 
concern on bis face; ^ I didn’t mean to hurt 

it; • * . . 

* • • 

The child ran to the door cheerfully 

to liberate the little captive; and after^ 
wards hastened to his*grandmother to offer 
the atoning kiss; whilst the younger child, 
pressing into Douglas’s knees, and looking 
in his face, said, with an apologizing look, 
< He only did it Iwo times, and he wo’n’t 
do it again*’ 

' Sweet child I’ said Lefeyre, who was 
standing at the elbow of his friend. 

Ah r whispered Douglas to him. 
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^ if Nero had ha*d such apparent, Rome had 
probably blessed him as a benefactor, in¬ 
stead of abhorring him as a blood-thirsty 
tyrant.’ 

‘ They are'good children,’ resumed 
Mrs. Graham. ‘ At first I used to fret, 
and thiirk it was impossible for ap .old wo¬ 
man toonanage for them. But, so it is^ 
we often complain at what is to be ii bless¬ 
ing to us. They are the greatest comfort 
I have, except my*bible. I endeavour to 
teach them, as far as I know, their duty to 
God and man; and Dr. Mills says he’ll 
► give them their othei;learning. ‘He is, in¬ 
deed, a good minister of Jesus Christ. 1 

4iever read about the Savioui* in the Evan- 

• • . *. 

gelists, but 1 think of him: he is so like 
him in every thing he does. He has put 
John to school*, find taught him some 
verses to repeat to the visitors who come to 
my humble cottage.' 

‘ Pray let us hear them!’ said Lefevre, 

Joint stood forward, and, niajcing a 
bow,^ repeated the following stanzas, with 
so much mipdesty sfhd sensibility, as deep¬ 
ly to interest and affect his auditors. 
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Thi Orphan. 

Pause, gracious stranger, pause awhile, 
And hear an orphan's tale ; 

An orphan’s piteous tale.might make 
The ruddiest cheek tr.ii pale. 

Ah! once I ('id, not need your ear, 

r (To listfen to ray woe; 

No caufe had I to make complaint, 

' No sorrow did I know: 

But, as the lark thaf> mounts the sky, 
And sings from morn till night; 

So did my little heart rebound 
With undisturb’d delight! 

Oft did 1 with my father play, 
A^dtprattle on his knee; 

And, at those times, I used to thiak. 

No child was glad like me. 

But, ere I well coifid speak his name, 

He died on foreign shore; 

And then I often sighed and thought 
1 should be glad no more! 

My mother-Oh! 'tis long ago 

Since 1 could call her so;— 

I have no mother !-^No: she's ded 
From this sad world of woe 1 
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My father’s death quite broke her heart, 
And wither’d all hei joy; 

She’d look at fne, and weep, and say— 
Poor little orphan boy!’’ 

What, mother, b an orphan boy 1 
* I sometimes di J reply; 

4nd then she’d sob and weep so mircb, 

1 fear’d lest she should die! • 

f 

Full many a month she mourn’d away; 
By every sorrow tried ; 

Till quite worn out, she gently groan’d. 
And said—“ Poor boy I”—^and died. 

Ah! how I wept upon her face! 

And call’d her name in vain; — 

My childish heart could scarce believe 
She would not speak again! 

■* » 

And, now I think of that sad day. 

My grief is running o’er; 

1 seem to see my mother die. 

And' weep her death once more !■■ ■■■ - 

Perhaps you bear a parent’s name, 

And call youi^child your joy; 

Ob! never may that child become 
A wretched orphan boy! 
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Perhaps the woes that fill my breast 
, Are partly felt by thine; 

You had a father—ml>ther—who 
Are dead as well as mjpe I 

Then, whilst^J motvrn my hapless lot, 
let your pit^^flow! 

The heart that is itself distress’d, r 
Should feel another’s woe!' 


Just as the child finished these verses^ 
some company came up. Lefevre and his 
friend took the refreshments of the cot¬ 
tage, made a libera.1 use of their purse,, 
knd departed. 

‘ Well,'* said Douglas, ^as they de- 
scended towards the road, ‘ I owe you 
thanks for giving me a sight of nurse Gra¬ 
ham. I wish the world Could see religion 

I 

as she exhibits it. Such simplicily—such 
contentment — such benevolence — such 
faith I—She appears like the sun, which, 
after obscured by many a 

cloud through the day, at last sets in 
richest -splendor, in thle midst of a serene 
and unclouded heaven.' 

I * 

‘ She does,’ replied Lefevre. ^ And/ 
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ifvithout knowing one maxim of the phi- 
]osophers, she surpasses the proudest of 
them in practice; for, Vi^ith all her happy 
contentment, I H'Ave reason to think she 
IS very much straitened in her circum¬ 
stances, especially in«th*e winter/ ,. 

* Ai^d cannot we do something to as->> 
sist her?' said Ddnglas. ‘Surely charity 
cannot be better employed than in her 
case!’ • 

They soon became busily engaged in 
deteimining on the best plan to relieve 
(his aged and estimable widow; mor was 
the decision wholly made, till Mrs. Lefer^ 
vjfe joined in the conference. 'SRe entered 
cordiariy'into their scheme; and measures 
were immediately adopted for its accom¬ 
plishment. Soon* afterwards they found 
themselves seated at the dinner-table, feed¬ 
ing with keen appetites on its hospitable 
provisions; but, with sweeter relish, ru¬ 
minating on the luxuries of beuevoleuce. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


THE eveni'nff previous to Douglas’s 
departure from his friend, it was resolved 
should he spent in each other’s society. 
In fulfilling this design, they descended 
the town—crossed th6 bridge—and quickly 
introduced themselves to the beautiful and 

romantic domain of Lady T-. In happy 

mood, they strolled over hill and dale and 
'dingle, till they entered the most favorite 
walk the ^ndghbourhood afforded, 

The walk itself was beddedf with the 
finest elastic moss, and ran forward be¬ 
yond the sight, till il issued in a serpen¬ 
tine path that penetrated a wilderness of 
shrubs; while its bounderies to the right 
and left, were marked by two rows of the 
noblest elms, which, after rising to an un¬ 
usual height, formed an elegant latticed 
canopy above. On die one hand, was a 
verdant bank where the primrose, the 
violet, the cowslip, and daffodil dwelt 
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and Nourished in their turns; reliev ed, occa- 
sipnally, by the jettitjfi; of masses of stone* 
over which the liaz(‘l, the l)rier, or the cle« 
niatis was scrainblhy^. On the other hand, 
a gentle slope adoi ned ^with^the cedar, the 
willow, the-fir, and the birch, descencjfid to 
a considerable river, wliich flowed quietly 
onward in a line witji the path, reflecting 
and partaking the cheerful tranquillity of 
the heavens. Beyond flie river, was a rich 
meadow, where a number of cattle were 
reposing; and from whose farther margin 
ro^e the town, scattered on the broken 
acclivities of a large rock, and mantled by 
the Jjeautie^ of vegetation, so as to ’exhibit 
an object*the most picturesque imaginable. 
Above the town, stood the ruins of the 
Priory ; having for its back ground, some 
of the finest hills of which our country 
can boast: and below it, was a mill 
driven by a stream, which, after wander- 

ing capriciously about the valley, joined 

♦ 

the river, from which it had separated 
itself. 

Every thing seemed to contribute to 
the enjoyment of this spot. The day bad 
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been hot; but the evening breezes were 
now up. The whole course of the sun 
had been triurapliant; and he appeared 
determined to throw arround his close the 
utmost degree of splendor.—His ardent 
beayni^ glowed oiii-lhe o’erhanging foliage, 
glittered on the wavy waters, and streamed 
on the thousand windows of the town, in 
dazzling glory. All nature was rejoicing 
in his radiance. The insects were floating 
in the air,—the fish were springing play¬ 
fully from the surface of tlie water,—the 
birds Avere raising tlieir evening hymn to 
the God of day;—while, from the iieigh- 
bourlnfod of the Priory, the hum of youth¬ 
ful gaiety swelled and died alternately on 
the ear. 

Our young friends were not insensible 
to the joyous scene. They were happy in 
themseh es ; and their happiness received 
no small addition, by the appearance of 
hajppiness and serenity on the objects 
around them. They smiled on each other 
—they smiled on nature;—and, frequently, 
raised a countenance, glistening with love, 
above the suhliuiary clouds. Filled w'ith 
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sweet reflections, they pa^ced their favorite 
•path, sonietiiues speakiiiji^—soinetiivies si¬ 
lent; but always holding communion, till 
thought rose to bliss and bliss to rapture. 

At lenglh, body and mind required 
relief; and they scatetl tliernselves 4:«eneath 
a fine cedar on the margin oT the ri^ er; 
while their enjoyments became more peace¬ 
ful and not less satisfactory. 

How was the face of nature changed' 
in so short an interval I The last light of 
tl,ie sun had left the hills.—Not a breath 
stirred the young sju^ays of th'e birch, 
wdiich hung on the water. The birds had 
ceased, to sing, and the cattle to low ; the 
murmurs of the town had j)asscd away, 
and not a sound was heard, except the 
gurgling of a streamlet, that w'as finding 
its way to the bosom of the river. The 
moon, enrobed with a fleecy clond, was 
ascending the heavens, as sovereign of the 
night, and, w ith her soft silvery light,• had 
given her ow'n colpuring to all things in 
nature. 

‘ How lovely is nature.’ said Douglas, • 
‘ always lovely ! She is ever changing, 
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but her changes leave one no regrets. 
Like a friend of pecnliar delicacy, she 
seems prepared to receive us in our own 
mooditiess. When we are sad^ she soothes 
us ; when we are happy, she gladdens us; 
when.we w^ould be' silent, she ‘is still as 
death ; and when we would speej^, she is 
the echo of our sentiments!’ 

‘ And,’ said Lefevre, ‘ how simple, 
how cheap, how accessible, arc her plea¬ 
sures ! Those who desire them, have them, 
without money and without price: and 
those who have a taste for them ne\er 
want society. As Prince Eugene is said 
to have eminently esteemed a friend, who 
first taught him the value of a moral 
maxim, so I would reckon those among 
mv benefactors, wheSf hive aiven me a re- 
lish for nature.’ 

‘Would that, as these pleasures are 
open to all, so they were universally 
enjoyed !’ observed Douglas; ‘ but how 
many persons there are, who have no ra¬ 
tional delight ill natdre. They little know 
what a source of pleasure—what a pre¬ 
ventative of temptation, they are neglect- 
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ing!—But, tell me, who do you reckon the 
benefactors to whom you have referred ? 

‘ Principally, j)erhap!?;, I am indebted 
to liervey, to Beattie, to Goldsmith, to 
Cowper, to Thomson, to Addison, and to 
some writers on Natural History, and of 
Voyages ^ind Travels^ dnei, if I speak as I 
feel, I shall not omit a reference to your¬ 
self. Yes, you must allow me to say, that, 
whatever was ray love of nature, pre¬ 
viously, it has been# greatly improved by 
our friendship. 

‘ The advantages of our friendship are, 

r hope, my dear Charles, mutvial. To 
* ^ * 
some of the writers you have named, 1. 

owe obligations; and, in addition to them, 
passing by poets, I ought to refer to 
Adams, Paley, St. Pierre, and the Rev. 
William Jones. 1 know not what I owa 
to these excellent men; and I shall not ea¬ 
sily forget the pleasure 1 had in first read¬ 
ing their principal writings.’ 

‘ After all, I am convinced that na¬ 
ture is not to be fully enjoyed without re¬ 
ligion. Nature is but the handmaid to de¬ 
votion ; and, where piety is unknown 
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her offices are but little understood. Men 
may pursue riUture scientifically, to feed 
tlieir curiosity; and pant for splendid dis¬ 
coveries, as the path to fame; but no one, 
I believe, ever had a true and exalted re¬ 
lish for her enjoyments, but the child of 
devotion. ’ ’ 

0 I .r ♦ •• 

‘111 my own case,’ Douglas continued, 
‘ I remeiriber I always liad a partiality for 
nature. When but a child, the garden was 
my favorite re sort, and the spade and rake 
my favorite playthings. When a school¬ 
boy, I frequently stole from tlie noisy 
playground, to ramble solitarily over the 
vales and woods of Hornsey and Ilighgate, 

admiring rll J saw. 

® ^ . .> » 

‘ But it was not till I became the sub¬ 
ject of religious influence, that I saw nature 
as she .should bo seen, a»id enjoyed her as 
she is to be enjoyed. It wa.* when 1 could 
recognise a present (iod in all her works; 
when I saw his wisdom conqiosing the 
harmonies of nature—his finger directing 
the iiiovements of nature—and his bene¬ 
volence making all those movements bene¬ 
ficial to man when I saw the sun filled 
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with his glory—t4je inooD walking in his 
brightness—the lily clothed with his 
Ijeauty—the winters held m his hand, and 
every living thing animated by his life;— 
when, in a word, I could look round 
on the whole heavens and earth, and, 
adopting tlie divine seijtiihent of your^favo¬ 
rite poet, gay, “ My Father made them all!’' 
—then it was, that nature first appeared to 
me most interesting, most sublinie! All that 
was filial and tender-^all that was exalted 
and religious, struggled within me. I felt 
that religion had united me to the Author 
o/ all things; and I surveyed the .beauties 
of nature as a son surveys a paternal inhe¬ 
ritance; frequently ascending*, from tin; 
wonders of creation, to tlie more sublime 
wonders of our Redemption.’ 

‘ Hence it is,’«sakl Lefevre, willing to 
prolong his friend’s remarks, on a theme 
so delightful to them, ‘that th^se writers 
have generally been most successful in in¬ 
teresting and elevated descriptions of na¬ 
ture, who have been most imbued witli the 
spirit o*f religion.’ 

‘ As far as I can judge,’ resumed 
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Douglas, ‘ I thiak, talent being equal, we 
may say this has always been the case; 
and from a most obvious reason. We shall 
always succeed in painting, in proportion 
as we fully conceive, and enthusiastically 
admire an object; and the works of na¬ 
ture are not to be p»’operly understood, or 
admired, but by the devout mind. Hence 
also it is, that the sacred writers are su¬ 
perior to all others. The finest judges al¬ 
low, that there is nothing to be compared 
with some parts of the writings of Moses, 
of David, of Nahum, and of Isaiah ; and it 
is purely the sublime spirit of devotion, that 
raises them so far above all othci* writers, 
and freqiteutly above themselves. They 
find God present every where. If is of 
him, and through him, and to him, are 
all things,” The universe is his temple; 
the everlasting hills are his altars; and all 
animate and inanimate beings are his wor¬ 
shippers. Oh, my dear friend, no object 
can be great without religion!—no charac¬ 
ter can rise to sublimity, without devotion! 
This scene,’ continued he, inclining his 
hand to the objects before him^ ‘ beauti- 
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ful and encliatiting as* it is, separate. it 
from religion, and what is it ? Refer it to 
chance^ and it is ^ mere blank ; connect it 
with the heathen mythology, and it is 
debased as low as the inventions of the 
canial mind can c^ebas^ it; but, unite it 
to the dVie Great Faither of*all tlypgs, and 
it gathers its character from its Creator, 
and becomes the reflection of a power, 
a purity, a goodness, and a majesty un¬ 
utterable and iiifinife!’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Lefevre; ‘ and your re- 
niarks have suggested, that it was this made 
Eden what it was to^ our original parents. 
Paradise was not a Paradise to Adam, 
•merely* because it was^ embellished with 
every charm the hand of Deity could 
lavish on it; but chiefly because—“ The 
voice of the Lofd God ^calked in Ifm gar^ 
denr 

‘ Excellent! my dear Charles; and 
may we not hope it is precisely for the 

same reason that we are so rivetted to this 

% 

spot? We are gratified by every thing w^e 
see and hear; but ■are we not principally 
Relighted with this thought, that God is 
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?—that he sees us—that he pities us— 
that he raises our thoughts to his works, 
and, through his works, to himself; and 
invites us to the most hallowed and divine 
communion ? Is it not this that bathes our 

spirits in peace and joy ? 

\ 

Peace and joy, »\ow, not only bathed 
their spirits,^ but suffused their counte¬ 
nances', and they were absorbed, for a 
time, in those ‘ sweet musings of a heart 
resting on the bosom of its Creator.’ 

The silence was first broken by the mel¬ 
low and plaintive sounds of a flute, which 
floated on the water from the vicinity of 
the Priory. Far from being unwelcome, 
they seemed*to revive their meditations^ 
and afford expression to many of their 
feelings. It ceased. The vibrating me¬ 
lody still breathed in their ear. They in¬ 
sensibly became desirous of preserving it. 
They sang the following lines:— 

Hymn to Nature, 

Gentle nature, heavenly fair ! 

O, how sweet thy pleasures are! 

In thy presence while I stay. 

As a stream, time glides away. 
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On thy bosoMi 1 would 
Like the tuVtle in her nest; 

Tasting that sublime repose, 

He who slightsHhee never knows. 

• 

IVIothcr! lovely, meek, and mild. 

Soothe the passions of thy child ! 

Lii|je for line, aiidy)a]L*t ^orpart. 

Print thine image on my heart. 

Let me in thy beauties trace 
Him who lends thee every grace; 

Raise me to his sf^lendid throne, 

Thy Cireat Parent, and my own ; 

When his glories in thee shine. 

Then thy face is all.divine ; 

Like a mirror beaming bright 
W^th a soft, celestial li^ht. ' 

Fount of light! I look to Thee! 

Smile on nature—smile on me! 

Let thy hu(^iblc su])pliant know 
Paradise revived below. 

The flute once more breathed its 
soft and touching sounds across the vale. 
Their hearts responded to its tender har¬ 
mony. • The notes j'ose and fell—rose 
again and fell, till the last fluttered on the 
air, and then died away. * * 
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. ‘ It is gonesaid Lefevre. 

* Yes,’ said Douglas : * an emblem of 
all earthly pleasures. They are transitory.. 
The last will soon come, and soon pass 
away.’ 

‘ Ah !* said Lefev,re, ‘ this is, perhaps, 
the time -we shall meet on this happy 
spot; certainly, it is the last fo.r a long 
time.’* 

‘ Well,’ resumed Douglas, ‘ if our 
pleasures are temporary, let us remember 
our borrows are so too. The last sigh— 
the last conflict—the last pang, shall 
quickly .come and terminate: and then 
•we shall inherit all the felicities which 
heaven add eternity can afford us,’ 

The lateness of the hour admonished 
them. They reluctantly quitted a place 
where earth and heaven had often seemed 
to unite; where they had communed, but 
might never commune again ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE ensuing morning, witnessed the 
departure of Douglas from Mi^. Lefevre’s. 
As the separation was short, the two fol¬ 
lowing letters may be sufficient to carry 
forward the history,* till they meet again 
in the metropolis. 


Mr» Lefevre to *Mr, Douglas, 

' Y@s, my very dear, friend* you are 
gone; and, it is needless for me to say, I 
deeply regret your absence. This feeling 
is indeed far frofii being confined to me; 
you have, somehow, made to yourself 
many friends, in a short time. The day 
after you left,' we had two or three invita¬ 
tions to family parties ; and, I assure, you, 
there were great lamentations, when it was 
known you could ifot unite with us in 
honoring them. ^ ^ 

‘ I spend my days in the usual way: 
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the mornings are given to study, the even¬ 
ings to recreation. Bu* 1 study witli loss 
patience without you; and my walks, al¬ 
though I <lo enjoy them, are not so delight¬ 
ful as they werf\ I can say, solitude is 
sweet", but, like the ‘Frenchman, ! wish to 
have a friend to whom I can say, how sweet 
is solitude! However, I feed upon X\\(i pasL 
The retreats about this, my native town, 
are rendered sacred to memory, by our re¬ 
cent enjoyments. Never before did I know 
so much of the sweetness of friendship, or 
the excellence of religion; and, whatcvei 
may be the events of my life, never shall I 
be more entirely happy. The ver\ thought 
of it gives me happiness! What do I owe 
to my friend ! What to that Providence, 
which brought us together ! 

‘ On Sunday 1 heard Dr. Mills. I 
had not many expectations, but how was 
I surprised and delighted! He is a real 
orator; quite an example of the eloquence 
of which we have been lately saying so 
much. No gingling antitheses—no un¬ 
mean ing epithets—no period s set to in usic— 
no meretricious ornaments—no tricks to 
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catch admiration and applause. On the 
► contrary, there ivas, occasionally, some¬ 
thing in his manner, that a fastidious critic 
^ would have called awkward; and, some¬ 
times in his style, there# was a degree of 
carelesshess that involved “a serAeiice in 
some obscurity; but this seehfied to carry 
forward the great effect of the discourse, 
as it convinced the hearers, that he was 
intent on higher objects. His gestures 
were the most natural; dictated from pre¬ 
sent feeling, and not from studied attitudes. 
•His language was plain and simple, such 
as seems at every one’s command, but 
which, ^fter all, few caw employ: and, if 
images were introduced, they evidently 
arose to illustrate and enforce the subject, 
and were not called 'up to assert tJie cajia- 
city of the speaker. 

But Dr. Mills’yh/ te is in the pathetic. 
He appears convinced, that sermons, ad¬ 
dressed, as they generally are, to people 
who know more than they practice, should 
incline fatlier to exhortation, than argu¬ 
ment; and he possesses, vi a remarkable* 
degree, that insinuating, affectionate ear- 
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neetness, which the French call onction* 

‘ When he first announces his subject, 
there is nothing to observe, except, that 
every thing about him seems to say, he 
is in earnest.” He gathers warmth and 
energy as he proceeds; and the pl'evailing 
sentiment of’ his heart evidently is—“ If 
so be 1 may save myself and them that 
hear me,!” 

‘ I shall never forget the close of his 
sermon, on sabbath morning.—He had 
been treating of the excellencies of the 
Saviour; 'and was addressing those who 
neglected them. Piety, anxiety, benevo¬ 
lence, rose to their fullest exercise, and his 
manner and language were most power¬ 
fully vehement. Now, he entreated like the 
tenderest of parents; then, he proclaimed 
the forgiving mercy of the Redeemer, with 
the authority of an apostle; and again, 
with trembling, he foretold, like a prophet, 
the unavoidable miseries of impenitence. 
He forgot himself, and his hearers forgot 
him. His style, his manner, his sentiments^ 
were wonderfujly eloquent and grand. 
They influenced all; but no one dwelt 
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Upon them. Nothing filled the soul of the 

preacher, but the immortal interests of his 

• • 

people, and he had succeeded in fixing 
their attention on the same object. 

• ‘ As he was about to sit down, he 

• • 

paused; looked compaskionajtely orj his 
congregation, and said, “ I have now fulfil¬ 
led my commission. ^ I have contrasted the 
world you have idolized, with the Saviour 
you have neglected. Say, my dear hearers, 
which will you serve ? I will not receive 
your reply. The Saviour himself is in this 
place I—Answer as in Ms presencej —Do 
you hesitate ?—Hesitate to prefer bliss to 
sorrow—honor to disgrace — heaven*to earth 
—heaven to hell!—Oh ! to hesitate, is to 
yield to the tempter of your souls—to hesi¬ 
tate, is to defer youraafety to a moment that 
may never, never be your’s I—Yesterday is 
not your’s. It is gone; and has recorded 
your transgressions before God!—To-mor- 
I'ow is not yours—it may nevercome to you. 
TMs moment alone is your’s; and the very 
moment In which you should cast yourself 
on the mercy of the all-merciful Redeemer.” 
“ O, say not,” he continued, “I am too 

VOL. I. I 
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ardent on this subject. Because you are 
too insensible to your salvation, blame 
not those who cannot imitate your indif¬ 
ference. I have a deep stake in your 
highest interest! I trust 1 can lay iny 
hand^ on my conscience and ,say, I am 

clear of your blood; but this—this is not 

» 

eiioiigh ! I aspire not only to escape being 
accessary to your ruin —I pant to be the 
instrument of your redemption ! You 
are part of the charge which the hand of 
Providence has committed to my care; 
and, w)ien ‘‘ I pen my fold for immortality,” 
how can I bear to fitid vou wanting ? 1 

have prayed for you—and watched for 
you—and “ travailed in birth tid Christ be 
formed within you the hope of glory and 
how—O! how can I endure to subscribe 
to the sentence of your condemnation, 
and see you sink into hopeless, endless, 
unutterable wretchedness!—God Almighty, 
in his infinite mercy, avert from us such 
tremendous evils ! and grant, that through 
His dear Son, we may ail finally partake 
of that blessed salvation which we all so 
eminently liwxl—which we have all so cri¬ 
minally abused r 
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‘ He sat down. A solemn silence testi¬ 
fied the feelings of^ the assembly,—several 
were moved to tears. I trembled on my 
seat. But you should have seen and 
heard him to judge. ^ I have not done him 
justice. . „ ... 

‘ I was greatly astonished, however, to 
find, that few of his regular attendants had 
power to appreciate the merits of their 
Pastor. They were* all, indeed, strongly 
attached to him and his ministry; and 
would, perhaps, have refused to change it 
for any other. They admired his piety, 
and felt him to be “ a warm-hearted, useful 
preacher/’ but they did notseem^to think, 
that he had any great pretensions to elo¬ 
quence, Eloquence they imagined was 
the art of Jine speMng —of loading every 
sentence with gaudy epithets and infiated 
terms ; sustained by a delivery the most 
precise and studied. 

‘ At least, I suppose this is the gjene- 
ral opinion, from the remarks of Mr. 
Jones, Vhom I met -last evening. We 
were speaking of Dr. Mills, and I ex¬ 
pressed warm admiration of his sermon. 

i2 
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“Yes,” said Jones, “ the sermon was excel-, 
lent, and produced a great effect, but I can 
hardly agree with you in calling it eloquent 
Dr. Mills is no orator,^’ ‘ No orator/ said 
I, * pray w^hat is an orator ?’ “ An orator 
an orator,” said he, is a good ^speaker,” 
looking disconcerted as though he wished 
for a* better answer. ‘There we are 
agreed/ I replied, ‘ and is not Dr. Mills a 
good speaker ?’ “ In one sense perhaps 

he is,” returned Jones; “ but I think not 
in the higher sense. His language is not 
so beautiful and figurative as our best 
speakers—it is too familiar. Then, his 
manner is not studied and graceful—he is 
carried away by his subject and totally for¬ 
gets himself'^ This was spoken with so 
much self-satisfaction, that I waived reply; 
and soon after found, that'H—. and G—. 
and K—. were the standard of this young 
gentleman’s taste. 

‘ But I have written more than I de¬ 
signed, and dinner is announced. On the 
foot of this, I send you a few verses, in 
which I have referred to some sources of 
the pleasure attending this visit. Judge 
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it candidly; I am not so intimate with the 
Muses as yourself. M3ther sends her 
"kindest regards, while the tear starts in 
her eye. Nnrse Graham blesses you every 
day and every night; and “ sweet are the 
blessings of the poof.” .Hiope to see you 
before th*e end of ne'kt week. Till then 
and ever, I commend you to the care of our 
common Lord and* Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Farewell! 

‘ Your’s, in inviolable friendship, 

‘Charles Lefevre.’ 

‘ P. S. Give my best regards to Mr. 
and Mrs'l Russell, and say when I expect 
to return. If any letters have arrived for 
me, be so kind as^to open them, and let me 
know the contents.’ 

Simple Pleasures Commemorated, 

% 

How pleasant the sight and the fragrance of groves. 
Array’d In the blossoms of June and July; 

When the minstrels of nature delightedly rove, 
Beneath the arcade of a clear sumis^r sky. 
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How grateful, at noon, in the shade of a tree» 

Which spreads within, view of a cool looking alley. 

To catch the soft zephyrs which playfully flee, 

And list to the streamlet that purls in the valley. 

And, O, I have lov'd, in a forest remote, 

To mark the tall cedar, bchignantly bending, 

And trailing its branches, w hile trees ot less note. 
The pine and tlie poplar, delight in ascending. 

And sweet from the cot arc the sounds of delight, 
Which float on the breezes from infantile voices, 

While the eye of the parent rests pleas’d on the sight 
Till every loud passion within him rejoices. 

Then, how entrancing the church going bells. 
Which seem from each earthly engagement to sever; 

And solemn to me is the curfew which tells, 

That time is departing—departing for ever. « 

How oft have I paus'd in the stillness of eve, 

To read the lone tombs where our aucesturs slumber: 

■* 

And prayed for composure when 1 shall receive, 

]Vly summons to add to tlieir desolate number. 

Sweet scenes of endearment, fond joys of ray youth, 
When life is declining, and all things depart, 

1 still may rejoice in this innocent truth, 

That pleasures so simple w ere dear to my heart! 
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Mr. Doiiglds to Mr, Lcfevre, 

* London, -— 

My very Dear Friend. 

‘ On leaving you I made the best of 
•my way, as I designed, to my worthy 
friends at Bridlingtoy, liiid ^fter resting a 
day with them, departed ia a sloop of 
their’s for London. The weather was fine. 
The elements strove to set off each other s 
glories. I should have greatly enjoyed the 
sail, had I not been slightly indisposed. 
As it was, I liecaine desirous of placing my 
feet on dry land. My patience, however, 
was to be exercised; for it was not till I 
had endured a fast, almost as long as the 
longest df the Mahomedan, that my de¬ 
sire was gratified. 

‘ On reaching home the sight of 
your letter wad most agreeable. Lying on 
the table as it did, it seemed to break the 
solitude of the room, and give me the 
welcome of a friend. I am glad my ab¬ 
sence gives you some regrets, as it qualifies 
you t*o sympathize .with somebody elses 
feelings. May we never part without 
pain—never meet without JUy ! 
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‘What a blessing is friendship! It is 
admirably styled., “ the medicine of life 
but let us recollect, it ip religion that gives 
it its most soothing and exhilirating 
powers. It is this that eflectually links 
heart to heart, ho.'ds our spirits in free 
communion while we are enduring separa¬ 
tion. And how does the sense of distance 
and separation die away, when we meet at 
the feet of one heavenly Father ; pour our 
common complaints'‘into the same bo¬ 
som ; and seek comfort from the smile of 
the same divine countenance! 

‘ Addison, I think, eulogizes the de 
Jicate and refined friendship of two lovers, 
who, during separation, agreed to gaze, 
at certain hours, on the moon, that they 
might indulge their tender afiectioiis in 
thinking that, at the same time, they w'ere 
looking at the same object. This is all 
very well; but w'hat is it, compared to that 
more delicate and sublime friendship, which 
is che/ished and strengthened by the re¬ 
membrance that, in our utmost separations, 
we cjln hold fellowship at the throne of 
mercy, and commit each other to the pro-^ 
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tectioQ of the same eternal power and 
goodness! 

• ‘ But the highest charm religion gives 

to friendship is derived from immortality, 
JThe union she forms lasts for ever. It is 
superior to the versatility ftf circumstance; 
the strode of death* and the rottenness 
of the grave. On earth, this union is 
incomplete, throifgh the asperities and 
infirmities which are found in the no- 

t 

blest characters; but in the heavenly 
state it shall be finished; for every op¬ 
posing frailty shall be removed. Bene- 
tolence shall answer to benevolence; fide¬ 
lity, to fidelity: and love, to love. , We shall 
s^e as with one eye; feel afe with one heart; 
and be animated as by one spirit. “ We 
shall know as we are known!” O, what is 
friendship witliout this prospect! Who 
would choose a friendship temporary and 
perishing, uncertain as the breath in one’s 
nostrils? I would not. Such a friendship 
has no sympathies, no capacities for me. 
I am an immortal b^ing. My anxieties, 
my hopes, my pleasures are, more or less, 
connected with immortaliiSy. Give me, 
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then, an immortal friendship, or give me 
none! 

* Thanks for you,r eloquent account 
of Dr. Mills’s eloquence. He is a man 
quite to my heart’s delight. Would that 
every church pcw^sessod such a one! It is 
by suehinen, and b} such men almost ex¬ 
clusively, that the word of God must 
finally prevail. 

‘ I need not say I wish it had been my 
privilege to have heard him. 1 have long 
thought, that no object in the whole earth 
is half so grand and interesting as a minis¬ 
ter of the gospel, who, careless of his own 
fame, with a heart full of sacred jealousy 
for the honour of his Saviour; and a 
countenance beaming with tender bene¬ 
volence for his hearers, pours forth, from 
an overflowing soul, the vyords of eternal 
life. On the contrary, I know of nothing 
more contemptible, or monstrous, than a 
man who, professing to plead for the au¬ 
thority and honours of Almighty God in 
a rebellious W'orld, is, in reality, courting 
applause, and offering incense to the vani¬ 
ty of his deprjpved heart! And, as far as 
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eloquence is concerned, llie advantage li^ 
just where we wish to ^nd it. The one 
•must be eloquent; the other never can. 
He may figure, and dazzle, and be very 
.rhetorical and majestic; and he may raise 
to his talents the exfollipg applause of the 
multitude ; but notliAig can be farther from 
true eloquence. Eloquence* is the lan¬ 
guage of the heart; eloquence carries the 
mind from the speaker to the subject; 
eloquence raises us from words to tilings. 
The man who is false to his subject, cannot 
produce this effect; nor does he tcishii^ 
•He would deprecate n mode of*thinking 
and speaking, that should leach his hearers 
tt) forgM him in the greatness of liis sub¬ 
ject. How can that paltry being be ex¬ 
pected to rise to the grandeur of real elo¬ 
quence, who wooing a smile, rounding 
a period, or deciding on a gesture, when 
the whole soul should be absorbed by the 
sublime object of saving an iniiiiortal spirit 
from destruction? • 

i I am not, howxwer, greatly sur¬ 
prised at the bad taste of your townsmen. 
A false taste is natural ta us, and only 
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yields to cultivation. The human mind 
too often despis3s the simplicity of real 
oratory, and applauds the mysterious and 
flowery pomp of that which is false ; like 
the silly child, "'which carelessly tramples 
down the corn}* in Its eager admiration 
of the“poppy. 

I 

‘ I beseech your tenderness towards 
Mr. Jones. He will grow. There is a 
time of life when we all admire what he 
now admires. We are a little older, and 
therefore we think a little differently. If 
this does not account for all the diflerence, 
perhaps, most of the remainder may b6 
ascribed .to the reading of Fenelon. We 
know not how much we are obliged to 
that chaste and eloquent writer. 

‘ I am much pleased with the verses 
you have written; and think, if you will 
condescend to court the Muses, they will 
be very gracious towards you, I have 
not suffered the pleasures we enjoyed, to 
pass'without commemoration; you shall 
judge of the attempt when we meet. 

‘ Mr. and Mrs. Russell are anxiously 
looking for the return of their ‘‘ dear 
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Charles.” You seem now to be necessary 
to their family circle. Remember me to 
nurse Graham, &c. &c. To your excel¬ 
lent mother I tender my, best regards. 
Expecting your arrival, 

‘ I am, my very dear Friend, 

‘ Yours most affectionately, 

• ‘ James Douglas.’ 
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CHAPTEA X. 


XHE changes f)f life are admirably 
denominated, by the sacred writers, trids. 
They are designed to try our characters; 
and bring to the proof their strength and 
excellence. The energies and weaknesses 
of oiir nature often lie concealed in the 
depths of the heart, even from the eye of 
the possessor, till they are brought to light 

o 

by the shifting events of Providence. 
Moses objected to his appointment as the 
legislator and guide of Israel, from a sense 
of his utter unsiiitableness, and, yet, in the 
experiment, he appears iuost highly gifted 
for the duties assigned him. Hazael, vexed 
with a prediction of his own baseness, in¬ 
dignantly exclaims, ‘ Is thy servant a dog, 
that,he should do this thing?’ and, yet, he 
lived to accomplish the detested prophecy. 
How ranch are we indebted to divine pro¬ 
vidence, when the circumstances of life 
are so arranged, as to nourish vrhat is good 
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within us, and to restrain and consume 
what is evil! 

At the appointed time our young 
irieiids hastened to greet each other in 
•London. They renewed, with mutual and 
growing delight, their,ac’custoined p^i*suits 
and pleasures. They continued in these 
exercises, without disturbance, for nearly 
tw o years; but, as they have been suffi¬ 
ciently noticed for the reader’s general in- 
formation, we shall pass over a period, 
wliich, though it is recorded in memory 
a*s one of the most interesting and profit¬ 
able, might be considered lame in narra¬ 
tion. ' 

• • 

AWut the close of this period, circum¬ 
stances arose, which materially interrupted 
the intercourse, a«d broke the co-operation 
of Douglas andl^efevre, in plans of personal 
improvement, and pious beiievoience. Duty 
called Mr. Douglas from the capital; and, 
as in future, he will pass many monfjis of 
each year in distant parts of the three king¬ 
doms,* he must be regarded rather as its 
visitor, than its resident. This change 
will considerably vary the complexion of 
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our history. The name of Douglas will 

not be so necessary to illustrate the life 

% 

ofLefevre, and it will, therefore, not so fre¬ 
quently occur. 

The prospect of separation was to 
Lefevrp peculiarly* pfiinful. On,, his first 
acquaintance with Douglas, he had a love 
of literature, and a desire of improve¬ 
ment ; but his reading was desultory, and 
his habits irregular, arising from a certain 
restlessness of temper, which fostered a love 
of change. These little defects, common 
to the mpst engaging youthful characters^ 
had found a valuable corrective in the 
friendship of Douglas. His habits, his 
attainments, and even his religious en¬ 
gagements, seemed grafted on this friend¬ 
ship ; and it distressed him exceedingly to 
endeavour to think of them apart. 

‘ Ah!’ said he, as he was riding a few 
miles with his friend, on his departure 
from town, ' I cannot tell you how I dread 
this separation. I am afraid 1 shall quar¬ 
rel with all our favourite pursuits.' 

‘ The separation, my dear Charles, 
is painful; buflet us not, by our wilful- 
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tiess, render it injurious.^ Remember we 
must pursue an object that is really good 9 
for its ovm sake, independent of contin¬ 
gencies, prosperous or adverse. If wesuf- 
•fer ourselves to be igiiled ^by circumstance^ 
woe to o\ir virtue and o\ir peace. . Wu are 
like the vessel without ruddeiv or sail—the 
sport of every wind and wave. Besides, 
the exquisite pleasure we have had in our 
different pursuits, v%ill be sufficient to de¬ 
termine your future course.’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ rejoined Lefevre. 
‘•Whatever pleasure may arise from my so- 
fitary exercises, it cannot equal what 1 
have realized in union with ybu; and^ 
therefore^ the very comparison may be 
discouraging.’ 

‘ But,’ said •Douglas, With a smilei 
* you speak as*,thoi|gh you were pro¬ 
nouncing an epitaph over a deceased friend¬ 
ship. Our friendship is not expired, nor 
expiring. It is neither the slave of cir¬ 
cumstance nor death. And, even our in¬ 
tercourse will, I trust, suffer little inter- 
ruption. We shall yet have many and long 
opportunities of meeting; and, when apart, 

VQL, I. K 
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a regular exchange of letters may stilt 
procure a coiumunity of studies and en¬ 
joyments.’ 

Lefevre’s countenance brightened on 
his friend. They journeyed on, ad¬ 
justing ^the plan ofi,correspondence, till 
they came to Hounslow, where the bitter 
words' of separation were to be uttered. 
They wrung each other’s hands, and part¬ 
ed. ‘ Farewell!’ said Lefevre. 

‘Farewell, my dear Charles!’ said 
Douglas; and then, looking with softened 
affection^ added, ‘ Beware of Wallis!’ 

The name of Wallis, though strange 
to the reader, was familiar to the ear of 
Lefevre. 

This young man was established in 
the same office with him, though in a 
different department; and was his superior 
in years. In addition to the rewards at¬ 
tending this situation, he possessed, by 
the death of his father, considerable pro¬ 
perty, which did not fail to give him some 
importance in the eye of his associates, 
and more in his own estimation. 

Wallis wlas master of some common- 
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place reading, and flattered himself on his 
knOTirledge of mankind; but, in fact, he 
had only attained that degree of know¬ 
ledge which Pope calls dangerous and 
'intoxicating/* At one ^me, it betrayed 
him to absurdity; and, at another, re¬ 
duced him to scepticism. On the sub¬ 
ject of religion he professed the utmost 
liberality ; this, however, was a misnomer 
—it was rather the utmost indifference. 
Plad he been asked his creed, he would 
have declared it to be the Christian; yet he 

i^as no more under its influence than that 

• • 

of the Koran or Shaster. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, he yras usually fouqd in cliurch on 
some pari of the Sabbath ; but it was from 
the same reason that he was sometimes 
found in the gallery of the House of Com¬ 
mons ; not to worship his Maker and Be¬ 
nefactor, but to be entertained by the 
eloquence of a popOlar speaker. He pro¬ 
posed no noble object to himself in ^xis« 
tence. Pleasure was evidently his con¬ 
genial 'element; and business was pursued 
only as it was necessary to its enjoyment. 

With all these deductions, Wallis was 

k2 
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a fascinating young man. He was sprightfy 
in his conversation—gracious in his man¬ 
ners—and discovered (if not that high ex¬ 
cellence, good temper) a great degree of 
good humour ; a (jualijy for which it is too 
frequeptjy mistaken, He denounced every 
thing mean and hypocritical; and wore an 
uncommon air of openness and generosity. 
If he did not know much, he had the 
knack of showing off what he did know 
to the best advantage; and if his acquain¬ 
tance with human nature was superficial, 
it was sufficient to apprize him, that the 
readiest way to secure the good opinion of 
others, is; to flatter them into a good 
opinion of themselves. To this practice 
he had often stooped when he had an 
end to answer, and It was generally suc¬ 
cessful; for, alas! few are superior to flat¬ 
tery. 

Wallis professed,^and indeed disco¬ 
vered, much attachment for Lefevre. It 
was he, principally, who had, at a former 
period, succeeded in drawing him into the 
evils of pleasure. He referred his recent 
shyness to the greater influence of Doug- 
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las over him, and he ^as piqued at it. 
He had made several efforts to reclaim the 
’ friendship of LefeVre; and Douglas judg¬ 
ed, on hearing of their^ separation, he 
•would renew them,with greater vigour. 
He knew^too, that Lqfefre had a partiality 
for Wallis, which blinded him to some 
of his faults, and betrayed him into an 
undue estimation of his character. Lefe- 
vre had acknowledg<gd the injurfous effect 
of their former intimacy; and Douglas 
spoke from the fulness of his heart, when 
the caution we have recorded fell from his 
lips. 

Lefeyre, on returning to the duties of 
life, and *lhe employments of the study, 
soon recovered the tone of his mind; and 
found that, even iir the absence of a friend, 
good books and a good conscience are no 
despicable companions. * Yes,’ said he to 
himself, after reading aloud, with peculiar 
relish Beattie’s “ Minstrel,” ‘ here I •am 
happy. I enjoy the society of the wisest, 
the besf of men—attended with the ap¬ 
probation of my own heart. will never 
relinquish these pure, exbilirating plea-^ 
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sures. What others are there like them? 
The pleasures of the world may form a 
contrast to them, but never a comparison' 
His hours of relaxation were, as usual, 
passed with Mr. and Mrs. Russell; and 
he evinced his interest in their comfort by 
a number of slight attentions, which great- 
1}^ endeared him to them. 

After the lapse of a few weeks, Lefe- 
vre received a visit from Wallis. He en¬ 
tered the room with a gay smile on his 
countenance; and, having exchanged salu¬ 
tations with Lefevre, seated himself. 

‘ Well/ said he, looking at the books 
on the table, * always amongst the books. 

t 

I like to see the world as it goes—but every 
man to his taste. You like to look at 
things through spectacles, and I wish to 
avoid the illusions of optical glasses; 
there lies the difference.* * 

‘ And perhaps,’ replied liefevre, with 
a bow and a smile, * the difference may be 
in my favour. If we admit that our own 
sight is not quite perfect, as I fear we 
must, then, you know, glasses are neces¬ 
sary, as a corrective' 
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* Very sibart, my dear Lefevre, upon 
my word I You werVi! always a wit, and I 
am glad these .books hav n’t spoiled you. 
But tell me, how is it you ne^er come to 
see us? You know both Jane and my¬ 
self are happy to Have your company.’ 

‘ My thanks to you and ybbr sister. 
But why should you charge*me with never 
seeing you ? I called not a month since.’ * 

* Ha, ca//ect—but you don’t spend a 
' cheerful evening *as you used to do. I 

hope we have no reason to repent of those 
^ evenings.’ Lefevre sighed. ' Well,’ con- 
• tinned he, ‘ I suppose I have to*blame Mr. 
Douglas for robbing me of a /riend. He 
•is a ci^ifty fellow—he knows how to hold 
a friend—and he’s a lucky fellow to meet 
with such a friend as you.’ 

* Wallis !’• exclaimed Lefevre, with a 
look of displeasure, ‘ this from you. Am 
1 to hear my friend called crafty and selfish 
to my face ? Am I— 

* Stop !—excuse me,’—cried Wallis 
smiling ; ‘ I assure jou I meant no per¬ 
sonal reflection on Mr. Douglas. I 
merely charged him with what is common 
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to the specks. He is man, and therefore 
he is selfish. Trust me, man must sub¬ 
mit to one common declenuion wherever he 
is found—in dear England or savage Bar^ 
bary. It is 

Nominative • •• %Ego, /, 

Geniiive* ..Mei, of me^ 

Dative .........Mihi, to me. 

Accusative.Me, me, 

Vocative. not wanting. 

Ablative Me, with,fromi and 

hy me, all the world over.—You look incre¬ 
dulous ; but I can bring down authorities 
from your own shelves upon you in fine 
style. Wh^it have you to say against Pope 
and Rochefoucault, pray ?• ^ 

‘ I simply say, I do not believe their 
theories. Selfishness is indeed prevalent, 
but not universal—there are exceptions.’ 

‘ O yes,’ rejoined Wallis, playfully, 
* and every man makes himself an except 
tion—and, if he has a dear chum, he 
makes' him an exception—and so selfishr 
ness is banished out of the whole wide 
world twice over!—But,’ added he assum- 
ingly, * you should see the world, Charles, 
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t—you should see the w6rld,~you don*{ 
know it—indeed you ddii’t: Remember 
that fine line of my*friend Mr. Pope— 

* The proper study of mankind is man/' 

• ‘ I do remember it—and I think no 

* f 

study to man can be more important and 
engaging than that of human na4ire,Lut,’— 
* Well, well, let us waive it,* interrupt¬ 
ed Wallis.—‘ I hav’ii’t yet told you the 
business of my visit, ^ and I know you’ll 
approve of that, without any of these 
tiresome huts ,—You must know then, that 
a 'few of us have had a meeting^ at my 
house, about petitioning our superiors 
for a rise of salary. We are to meet 
again, and we want you to meet with us, 
and assist us with your talents.—Come, 
come,—don’t look grave,—we must have 
your help—we ^a’n’t get on without you. 
I don’t care a straw about it for myself, but 

I 

it’s wretched to hear of the distresses 
of some poor fellows in the office.* 

If Lefevre looked grave, as Wallis 
imagiudd, it was not because he was pre¬ 
paring objections to the proposal, for he 
fiilljjr approved of it. He hatf a conviction, 
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'that the rewards of the office were not 
proportioned to/the duties. He knew that 
many young men, whci had married, were 
overtaken by debts in spite of their best 
economy, and were frequently harassed 
by arrests and imprisonment; and that 
othei^ who to escape these evils remained 
single, too often fell a sacrifice to the worst 
of temptations. He considered the object 
as one of benevolence and morality.—His 
generosity was touched by the avowed 
generosity of Wallis; and he quickly 
satisfied him by a promise to attend the 
next meeting. « 

Wljien Wallis left his apartment, Le- 
fevre, reviewed his conduct, as ’though he 
feared he had committed himself by too 
hasty a promise. An anxiety hovered on 
his spirits, at having engaged^ to 6nter 
society which had formerly been so dan¬ 
gerous. ‘ But,’ thought he, ‘ the object is 
excellent, and we must meet to accomplish 
it; ' and, as to the dangers, I hope 1 am 
wiser than I was.’ 

On the evening of the following day^ 
he met the^* party to tea at Wallis’s.— 
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AmoDgst others, there were present two or 
three of very dissipated habits; and he 
was surprised to find these more clamor¬ 
ous in their complaints, than others who 
were real and involuntary sufferers, His 
heart shrunk from coming so immediately 
into contact with these young men he had 
carefully shunned : but he directly recur¬ 
red to the object. 

The whole pa^ty received him with 

the greatest respect. They really admired 

him for his skill in business ;—they knew 

that they required his energy and^talents to 

assist them in procuring their wishes ;— 

and they were aware that his n^me was of 
• #* ' » 

impolt£(nce, as his diligence and 'fidelity 
had commended him to the favor of his 
employers. Accordingly every counte 
nance wore a ^rnile, and every tongue ut¬ 
tered a flattering compliment. Lefevre’s 
opinion on every question was taken with 
evident deference. Lefevre was voted as 
secretary.—Lefevre was requested to draw 
up a memorial — foi* they were sure no one 
could do it so well. At length, the meeting 
adjourned, having nominated a committee, 
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and agreed to m€et together, once a week 
or oftener, at achdp'house in the city. 

Events that have <been anticipated 
with fear, if they yield pleasure, do so in 
a very high degree. Lefevre thought he 
had never attendt;4 a inore pleasant meet¬ 
ing. The generous '’benevolence of his 
heart doubtless contributed to this iinpres- 
^ sion; and, if gratified vanity had its share» 
let him cast the first stone, who, in the 
same circumstances, would have been 
totally free from its influence. 

The moment in which passion is gratified 
is always dangerous. It demands indul- 
geifce on indulgence ; and seldom is the 
calm remonstrance of reason heefied, till 
the time for listening to it is past. As the 
little meeting was breaking up, Wallis 
whispered three or four of his favorites to 
stay, as they were to have a concert that 
evening, He passed to licfevre, who 
stood with his hat in his hand, ready to 
take leave. ‘ Charles you wo’n’t go yet— 
stay a bit—you’ll speak to Jane? 

‘ Certainly I will. I did not know 
(she was at home;* and immediately he 
made his way to the drawing room, 
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The drawinsr roonit. to Lefevre’s sur- 
prise, was brilliantly lighted, and its orna-' 
* ments so nicely bestowed, as to indicate 
the expectation of conapany. Miss Wallis 
^vas seated by a littl^ table, with a couple 
of books before her. * Her. well ,^fpnned 
person was elegantly robed in Avhite; and, 
though professing^ to read, it was evi* 
dent her attention was not so absorbed, 
as to forget the gr^ce of attitude. She 
received Lefevre with one of her best 


smiles. 

‘ What have you here ?’ said Lefevre, 
taking up the spare book. 

‘ A tale—have you regid it?* 

‘ No“-^I don’t read novels.’ 

‘ Not any ?—Is it possible!’ 

‘ Quite possit>le, I assure you— I 
don’t think them.worth attention.' 

* Well, I didn’t think you were so 
prejudiced. You condemn a set of the 
most amusing and worthy authors with¬ 
out a hearing. At least, you should read 
them Before you con'demn them. Now 
just say you will read this tale; and then 
i’m sure you will change y(Mlr opinion.’ 
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‘ Excuse iD^—I have no wish to 
read it!’ 

f 

* Well/ said she smiling, ‘the boy 
shall leave it for you, and then you may do 
as you like.—1 a,jn convinced you will ap¬ 
prove it.* <1 

Wallis-and his companions now enter¬ 
ed. Lefevre rose to depart,—‘ You are 
about to receive company,’ said he to 
Wallis, * I was not av/are of it.’ 

‘ O, it’s nobody—nobody. It’s only 
a little music party of my sister’s.—I didn’t 
know of it when 1 appointed this night for 
our meeting; but it doesn’t signify, we 
shall have some.of Handel’s best<pieces — 
and you’re fond of music CliarTes—come, 
you can stay ?’ 

Lefevre was fond oi ^usic. He and 
his friend Douglas had been accustome({ 
to seek relief from other pursuits in its 
soothing harmonies. His heart, too, was 
in good humour with himself and his com¬ 
pany, and he resumed his seat. 

This easy compliance was scarcely 
expected by Wallis. He could have wish¬ 
ed they had %o party for the evening, as 
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he feared, by asking too infich of Lefevre, 
he might gain nothing, He was, therefore, 
particularly pleased with Lefevre’s sub¬ 
mission, and, with animated ^gaiety, he led 
forward the conversation Jill their com¬ 
pany arrived. 

The number of the expected guests 
was at length perfected, and the concert 
began. The various powers of the organ, the 
piano, the violin, and the flute, were put in 
requisition, relieved by several good voices 
skilfully managed. Some of the finest 
parts of*the “ Messiah” were selected, and 
the performance was, at least not disgrace¬ 
ful, to tho^ divine composition. Lefevre, 
who was more anama^etirthan a comioissmr^ 
contented himself with standing behind 
Miss Wallis’s ch^ir, keeping the time of the 
music with his fingers. As it proceeded, 
however, he was fixed in deep attention; 
and when it rose in all the combination of 
sound, to the utmost grandeur, and, then, 

with fluctuating melody, descended, till no- 

* • 

thing met the ear, but one soft note trem¬ 
bling on the treble voice of female, his 
heart paused within him—^he was filled 
with the most captiyating ecstacics! 
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The refreshments went round, and 
the performance was renewed with some 
variation in the subjects. Each one was 
willing; to name something in which he 
flattered himsell* he excelled. Duets, so- 
riata^^concertos, bv^rtures, voluntaries, and 
a few favorite songs, were accordingly in¬ 
troduced. Lefevre continued to parti¬ 
cipate in the general delight. That feeling 
of devotion, which bethought had animated 
his enthusiasm, was indeed gone; but 
still the music was most enchanting, and 
the execution more exquisite, as if the per¬ 
formers were now more at home. The songs 
too, if ho had rather they should Jisive been 
passed over, contained nothing vety ob-> 
jectiomble. 

It was not to be e^xpected that these 
exercises could be continued without thirst 
and exhaustion; and these were tempta-' 
tions to recur to the wine and sweetmeats 
• Vvitb which the sideboard was richly pro¬ 
vided. No one had drank enough to sub- 

I 

due reason; but each one had, probably, 
taken enough^ to produce those false spirits^ 
which raise the mind above sobriety. 
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Lefe\ re expected they were about to 
separate, when was proposed to ter¬ 
minate the evening with a dance! The 
proposal was no sooner inside than accept¬ 
ed. The room was immediately cleared— 
the violins struck uf>, and several»couple 
were instantly floating round tbe floor. 

Lefevre threw himself into a chair, 
satisfied that he was allowed to be a spec¬ 
tator ; and Wallis, fearing this step should 
give him vexation, took a chair by his side. 
This little attention dispelled his chagrin. 
]^e talked and laughed with bis com¬ 
panion, vibrating alternately his foot and 
head to tjie exhilirating music. Miss Wallis 
had relinquished her partner, and pre¬ 
sented her hand to Lefevre 1 He did not 
expect this—and*was not prepared for it 
What could he do?—He must accept it, 
and, therefore, he would do it courteously. 
Wallis, too, led oU a partner, and the dance 
became general. All was now meriment 
and hilarity. The whole scene swam 
before their inflamed 'senses, till sight be¬ 
came dizzy, and their very pleasures were 
rendered uncertain, dreamy, and delirious. 

VOL. I. L 
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Near the hotit of midnight, the giddy 
party broke iip^ exhausted in every power. 
The coo) air of night restored Lefevre to 
that conscioiispess of which wine, and 
laughter, and aoise, and polluted air, 
had nearly deprived him. ‘ V/hat have 
I been doing ?' said he to himself, as 
he walked the deserted street. ‘ Where 
have I been?—I have been led away by 
pleasures I condemn—but they are not 
g-ailiy pleasures.—Music is innocent—and 
dancing?—Well, 1 could not avoid that— 
and, is Hiere any harm in it ?’ He was not 
prepared, at this moment, to remember, 
that things innocent in themselves.*are often 
made dangerous by their accompaniments. 

lie arrived at his home, and hastened 
to his chamber. Rather’from the impulse 
of habit than of desire, he bent his knees 
on the usual spot for his nightly devotion. 
He could not pray ! He attempted to utter 
hiinself, but his thoughts were distracted, 
and his tongue faultered. The sounds of 
the violin were still in his ear—the objects 
he had just s«^en were still reeling before 
h^s eyes. His frame was fit for any thing. 
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rather than the calmness'of devotion. He 
, sighed heavily, and, with self reproaches, 
threw himself on his bed. He lay wake¬ 
ful and restless till the dawn of day, and 
then fell into dreamy knd Comfortless slum¬ 
bers. Ortce more h^ thought he’grew 
giddy in the mazes of the dance—once 
more he thought his pulse quickened at 
the familiar touch of woman—and then, 
again, he awoke fevefish and unrefreshed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


OUR judgment of an action hefom 
and after its performance is widely diffe¬ 
rent. In one case we frequently pro¬ 
nounce impartially, a‘S on a matter in which 
we are not implicated ; in the other, wo are 
an interested party, and self-love will 
place the action in such favourable lights^ 
as to iiiiduce us, if not to justify, yet to 
extenuate, its improprieties. 

Lefevre employed the first leisure mo¬ 
ments of the day coolly to review his con¬ 
duct on the past night. He was inclined 
to see his error, and yet, in spite of this 
inclination, his heart succeeded in its pal¬ 
liation. ‘ It is tme/ said he, ‘ I sang— 
but' I did not join in the parts that were 
amorous and foolish. I danced—but that 
was unavoidable, in my circumstances. I 
drank rather., more wine than is usual to 
ipe—^ut then I was not aware of the quan¬ 
tity,‘ and my senses were not af—fected— 
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were not perverted. At^least, these plea¬ 
sures are not the element of religion—I 
have lost my relisll for devotion ; and they 
are not the way to happiness—I never felt 
jjiore unhappy. I will partake of them no 
more!—and, as to ’wine* I will adopt 
Douglas’s* rule—never to take mo^e than 
two glasses; and then I shall not drink 
unawares.’ 

Satisfied with himself at making these 
resolutions, the gloom vanished from his 
countenance; and concluding tliat they 
would effectually preserve him from future 
dangers, he allowed himself to think of 
visiting at Wallis’s, “ when he was certain 
there were no parties” 

Miss Wallis had, perhaps, as much 
to do with this desire as her brother. She 
was sensible, and of pleasing iiianiicrs. Lefe- 
vre thought she had been attentive to him, 
and he had never before set such value on 
her attentions. He did not encourage any 
serious desires concerning her, and he* ab¬ 
horred* the thought of trifling with the 
feelings of a young woman; but yet he felt 
that vague inclination to hfer society, by 
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which enga^ng ' j^oiing persons, of the 
contrary sexes, are so often attracted ; and 
which, tliough iiinoceni in itself, is dan¬ 
gerous in its tendencies. 

While Lefe'vTe, with self-complacency, 
was deciding how«far he might, and might 
not go' on ground that Iiad better been 
abandoned altogether, he received the 
following letter from his friend Douglas. 

‘ Caernarvon, 

‘ My very Dear Charles, 

* Your last I received at Aberystvvitli, 
after a few days delay. It was well we 
took the precaution of giving a double 
reference in the direction, was it not?— 
otherwise I could not have had it. 

‘ I am glad you are reconciled^ to 
your accustomed studies,"and that they 
continue to reward you. Although sub¬ 
ject to many interruptions, I <lo not lose 
sight of the duty of self-improvement, in 
the highest sense of the term. I find my 
pleasures in it; and they are heightened 
by a knowledge that we are similarly em- 
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ployed. Pleasures areViiily such as they 
challenge the approbation of conscience; 
• and a good conscience will not approve 
what is not beneficial either to ourselves 
, or others. May we ever find the flowers 
of pleasure in the field duty, and then 

S ft 1 ^ 

we may gather tliem all the dsy^ lofig! 

^ The place from which this is dated 
will apprize you, t6at I am in the midst of 
all that is great and wonderful in North 
Wales. We have often attempted to ima¬ 
gine the beauties of Scotland and Wales; 
but all our imaginings have been feebleness 
indeed, compared With the realities. 
Tremendous precipices, and smiling lakes; 
awful mountains, and lovely valleys ; deep 
ravines, and woody glens; babbling streams, 
and roaring, dashing cataracts ; all that is 
grand on earth, adorned witJi all that is 
glorious in the heavens! 

‘ But this is only like telling you, that 
one of Gainsborough’s finest pictures is 
composed of trees and brooks, of hills 
and v^les, of cottages and clouds. It is 
the combination produces the eftfect; and 
I despair of giving you this. The most 
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magnificent scenj^ I have beheld, is, I 
think, from Wind-CliffJ near Chepstow; 
the most sublime is fr6m the summit of 
Snowdon; the most beautiful, the vales of 
Festiniog and Llangollen; the most pic-^ 
turcsque, Lloyd'suPulpit. The prevailing 
characfers of the scenery are the grand 
and romantic. 

‘ I cannot possibly tell you what I 
have enjoyed amidst such charms. Rous¬ 
seau says somewhere, it is possible to live 
a thousand years in a quarter of an hour. 
If this is possible, I think I may put in 
some claim to it. How have I wept and 
smiled! How have I been fixed in pen¬ 
sive enjoyment, as though helcV by the 
hand of enchantment! 

‘ As to speeches, I inade none; so I 
have none to record. I never, in my life, 
made less use of my tongue. It seems to 
lie dormant, as if sensible it was not 
formed to express the feelings congenial 
with such objects. 

t 

‘ This, too, must supply mo with an 
apology for not sending the Sonnets you 
expect. Surrounded by every thing tq 
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fill one with the enthufci&sni of poetry, 1 
never felt less disposition to make lines; 
•and I am inclined^to think the mind that, 
under the first full impression of such 
scenery, can turn its attention to adjust 
the quantity and rhythmus of words, has 
as much real taste as that celebrated party 
who, in ascending the Egyptian pyramid, 
strove which should* be at the top first, and 
when there, sat themselves down to carve 
their names on its stones! However, be¬ 
fore the freshness of the impression passes 
off, something may be done a little to 
y*oiir wdshes. 

' Whilst I thus allude to enjs>ynients, 
I hope il is not of these alone that I can 
speak. I Avould believe that they have 
been profitable ii\ their influence. An en¬ 
thusiastic writcA' has said, “ that it is im- 
possible to ascend Sjiowdon without com¬ 
ing down a better man.” If this were true, 
government should make every felon in 
the kingdom go on pilgrimage to this puri¬ 
fying spot. But, without exaggeration, it 
is certain that great objects have a tenden¬ 
cy to enlarge the mind. Evdry base, every 
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paltry thought,' j'lppears diBcountenanced 
in the presence of such awful majesty. 
All the pomp, all the glitter, all the dis¬ 
tinctions of life, are despicable as the 
playthings of a child, when amidst the 
sublimities and' {i^olitudes of nature, we 
comni'Une with God and with liis works. 
Never before did I possess such profound 
reverence for the divine greatness; never 
before did I so admire or apprehend the 
condescension and tenderness of the Great 
Redeemer! 

I 

* O, msiy 1 breathe no longer than I breathe 
My soul in praise to him who gave my soul. 

And all Ifer infinite of prospect fair !* 

' Butlet US turn from things to men, and 
if you please—to womeu. I am extremely 
couifortablo in the family of Mr. and Mrs. 
S—. They give me every attention ; and 
their sons frequently join me in my rambles. 
There is but one object that disconcerts 
me, anti that is their daughter 1 She is an 
only tiiuigliter, and a spoiled daughter. 
She tiiinks herself pretty; and, in this con- 
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ceit, idolizes her sweet [ drson. She can- 
not use her fingers lest they should lose 
•their whiteness—ifcr her eyes lest they 
should lose their brightness. She will 
not go out when it is cloudy, lest it should 
rain— nor when it is sunry, lest she should 
be tanned. She studies how she shall sit 
down, and how she shall rise again ; and» 
moreover, plagues me with her essences, 
as you know I am of Seneca’s opinion, 
** that of all smells, no smell is the best 
smell.” 

• ‘ Of course, she can play, and draw, 

and smile, and sentimenlalize; but she has 
neither good sense, good taste, nor good 
temper. 'And even that soft retiring mo¬ 
desty, which rests on the countenance of 
woman, like the, unsullied bloom on the 
peach, is wanting. This last defect I 
charge on her familiarity with love tales. 
I am convinced they eflect nothing sooner 
than to efiace that chaste, and delicate 
reserve, which gives loveliness to beauty ; 
and which, if once lost, is not to be wholly 
recovered. Would that I had the purga¬ 
tion of such young ladies lifbraries!—that 
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is of our circul fling libraries. I would 
soon act tlie part of Don Quixote’s friend 
towards them, and reddce their myriads of 
volumes to some score or two, I warrant 
you! • 

‘ But what* most offends me in this 
young* lady is her treatment of her parents. 
JThey are persons of good understanding 
and simple manners; happy in eacli other, 
and most affectionate to their children. 
In fact they are specimens of the good 
old English character—a character, that 
I hope will never be lost to us by French 
influence, or any other imaginable in¬ 
fluence. • These worthy persons cannot 
sympathise with their daughter’s fine sen¬ 
timents. They often express a wise opi¬ 
nion in awkward and ungrammatical 
language, and habitually^ study comfort 
in preference to fashion. These are fla¬ 
grant evils in her estimation ; and 
she seems to think they exonerate her 
from that respect, which a child can never 
withhold from a parent, without 'forfeit¬ 
ing for herself. It must, however, be 
allowed, that 'Miss S— is to be pitied, as 
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well as censured. Her ^parents, with the 
best intentions, h^^ve mistaken her educa¬ 
tion. They were determined their only 
daughter should have “ Hue very best edu- 
* cation” and have run to ai great expense in 
obtainingdt. But ale^ ! instead of,educa¬ 
tion, she has been crowded tvith showy 
accomplishments, wliich may expose her 
to the snares of the worthless, but which 
can contribute little to make her either 
useful or happy in domestic life. So far 
from directing the whole process of in¬ 
struction to the government of the feel¬ 
ings, the formation of the temper, and the 
inculcation of religious principle's, the 
plan, one w'ould think, w'as designed most 
effectually to pamper and indulge vanity, 
selfishness, an(^ Tolly. Indeed, if educa¬ 
tion imply discipline, and is designed prin¬ 
cipally as a moral corrective of the evil 
dispositions of the heart, she is absolutely 
without education. 

‘ I must now suspend my communion 
with my dear friend. Surely you will not 

* t 

complain of my “ short, shabby letters,” 
any more. Come, com^ full at every 
corner, examine hoyv you will. 
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‘ Remember me kindly to Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell, your mother, Mr. F. &c. &c. 
Grace, mercy, and peace be with you!’ 

‘Your’s, most affectionately, 

f _ 

« ‘James Douglas.’ 

* P. I hope you see Banks occa¬ 
sionally. I know he has a respect for you, 

and will value your society. 

« 

“ More lcL$t tfonfs.”—‘ What I have 
said of the S—’s is, of course, in confi¬ 
dence. It is what any one might observe; 
but w^e cannot hold the claims of hof- 
pitality too sacred.’ 

This lettef, although truly welcome 
to Lefevre, gave some little disturbance to 
his complacency. It was the first letter 
that did not yield unmixed pleasure ; and 
the change of feeling revealed to him some¬ 
thing of the truth. He could not help 
seeing that some particulars in the notice 
of Miss S—, might be applied to Miss 
Wall is. He w^as forc.ed too, into a contrast 
of his recent pleasures with those of 
Douglas. lie felt that he had sunk from 
thi level of equality with his friend: and 
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almost unconsciously his pride was piqued. 
‘ But/ thought he^ ‘ I shall return to en¬ 
joyments worthy of me; and as to Miss 
Wallis, I have nothing tq do with her. 
l^he has faults, and* I should be glad to 
amend them,’ t • ,• 

At this moment a small •parcel was 
brought to him with Miss Wallis’s compli¬ 
ments. It contained the promised Tales. 
He threw them on tke table : ‘ I will not 
read them/ said he, thinking of Douglas’s 
sentence against novels. ‘ And yet/ con¬ 
tinued he, recollecting himself, ‘ Douglas 
allows that he "would spare smne of them 
—perhape this may be one,’ opening a 
volume.—‘ Moral Tales /’ ‘ Surely if they 
answer the title they contain nothing im¬ 
proper.’ Then ^recurring to his engage- 
lUents as secretary to the petitioning 
committee, he shut the book-cleared his 
table—and sat down to consider of his 
arrangements. 

Lefevre soon formed his plans; and, 

. ^ 

as h6 never allowed time to be wasted 
between the forming a purpoj^e and its ex¬ 
ecution, he was quickly absorbed in their 
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accomplishment/ All the time, at his own 
command, was devoted^-to the object; and, 
when he could not give it his services, it 
still filled his thoughts. He wrote letters — 
he made speeches—he drew up petitions — 
he w'lited on his superiors, to explain the 
proposed measures, and to solicit their 
support. It cost him a sigh to abandon 
entirely, and at once, his favorite pursuits : 
‘ but,’ thought he, *■ jt is necessary. The 
more energy I give to it, the sooner I shall 
return to them; and no object can have 
more claims upon me.’ 

Thus he satisfied himself; vet it is 
probable, that as much might have been 
done, and with as much effect, and even 
in as little time, without that feverish 
anxiety,—that exclusive attention which 
he indulged. But, Lefevre had strong 
feelings, which often hurried him on by 
their impulse, without allowing him to ad¬ 
just his attention to the merit of the object. 

If a new object interested him at all, it in- 
• ^ * 
terested him for a time totally. 

The ardpur of his pursuit encreased 
as be advanced. The warm* praises of his 
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tonipaDions—the sense of his own supe-^ 
riority—the agitations of hope and fear^ as 
* directed to the issue—may be -supposed to 
have contributed to this, ^ut principally, 
the generous heart of*Lefovre was touched 
on finding, from moredcninute enquii^, that 
the evils they were endeavoringto remove, 
were much more .extensive, than they 
had imagined. These were chiefly found 
amongst those youngs men, who had mar« 
ried; and, who, in preparing for the plea¬ 
sures of matrimony, had forgotten to pro¬ 
vide for the claims of a family.. While 
they had no prospect of redress, delicacy 
preventec^ them making a full statement of 
their condition ; but since steps were tak¬ 
ing, that promised some relief, they cast 
aside their restraiitts. It was painful to hear 
of sickness, without cordials —of children, 
without bread—of spirits depressed to the 
earth, by a weight of debt, which could 
neither become nor thrown off; and this 
from persons in the prime of life, and, in 
most cdses, anxious to* provide honorably 
for their families. 

Lefevre could not hear these accounts 

VOL. I. M 
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unmoved^ nor with a distant and uncertain 
prospect of assistance. *^He proposed, that 
a fund should be opened for the discharge 
of small debts of married men; and, that 
relief might be tfestowed without a sacrifice 
of worthy feelings, he proposed it should 
be styled a lending fund, for the advance of 
money, but which, it was understood, 
should never be demanded. He could not 
suffer himself to suggest a generous act to 
others, without becoming an example of it; 
he, immediately, therefore, put down his 
name for a handsome sum, and the sub¬ 
scription became general. 

Many of die committee weije far from 
being able to feed on anticipations how 
pleasant soever; they had long been ac¬ 
customed to live on the present and pass¬ 
ing pleasure. Besides, * it was impossible 
to meet at a chophouse without taking 
something.’ That they might not be sluibhy, 
they united to take a slight supper; and 
the committee meeting was soon trans¬ 
formed into a beefsteak club, 

Lefevre, indeed, protested against this 
as needless; and, if expected at such a 
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place, they could easily meet where it 
would not be neoessary. But, in this in¬ 
stance, he did not prevail, and he was a 
little mortified. ‘ Well, .well,’ whispered 
Wallis, as he* was ^proceeding to remon¬ 
strate, ‘ press it no farther-^-you ehall be 
at full liberty to act as you liRe—I should 
like it as well without, but you know, • 
Charles, we must humour men a little if 
we would manage them; and, as to sup¬ 
per, why, we must take it somewhere,^ 

Little did Lefevre suspect that Wallis 
.was * humouring him, in order to manage 
him.’ When he found himself at perfect 
liberty, |he lost his hostile feeling to the 
supper; and, that he might show he was 
not so rigid, as some supposed, he occasion¬ 
ally partook of it Once familiarized to it 
and its society, he no longer objected; and, 
in a few weeks, the business and the sup¬ 
per were so confounded, that one could 
not be avoided without the other. So in¬ 
sensibly do we lose the sense of what is 
proper to our characters! 

Some weeks, and even months, elapsed 
in this employ, without much opportunity 

M 2 
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for any thing else. At length, nearly atl 
that could be effected was done by the per¬ 
severance of Lefevre, and he found that 
little more was^ required of him, than to 
give his attendaifce at the weekly meeting. 

He now determined to resume his 
more peaceful pursuits; but alas! the re¬ 
lish for them had subsided. His habits 
had been interrupted; his mind had been 
excited by active, bustling, irregular exer¬ 
tions ; and it was still filled with anxious 
expectancy, as to the result of all his toil. 
It is easy to conceive that, in bringing 
such a mind to the tranquil pleasures of the 
study and retirement, all would first be 
dull and insipid. He could not translate 
a page of Virgil, npr read a chapter of the 
Universal History with Iqs wonted plea¬ 
sure. He yawned over hid books, and was 
frequently compelled to read a page five 
or six times, before he could bring his ab¬ 
sent and disordered thoughts to bear upon 
its contents. This was too tiresome to be 
endured. Instead of resolving, by patient 
efforts, to recover the taste for those 
pleasures he had lost, he chafed his spirits 
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with fruitless regrets. Hjs conscience was 
* ill at easehe alternately quarrelled with 
himself and with studies ; and felt dis¬ 
posed to relieye himself from the uneasiness 
of solitude, by seeking pleasant society,—- 
Thus did he unconsciously add link to 
link to those chains^ in which }\p was 
already entangled, when one ubble spring 
of resolution might .have burst them asun¬ 
der. 

Lefevre thus disposed, did not long 
want temptation. Since the renewal of 
their intercourse, Wallis had shown him 
great attentions, and his assiduities were 
rather encreasing than diminishing. He 
had beei^ pleased to find he had Vegained 
his influence over Lefevre; and he was 
bent on its growth. 

It must not{ however, be supposed, 
that he had any design of laying waste the 
virtues and character of his friend in his 
endeavours. He had difierent views of 
virtue and religion, to Lefevre. * I shall’ 
thought he * be doing him good in rubbing 
off his* puritanical austerities.—It’s a pity 
that, as Lefevre can make so pleasant 
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a" companion, he should be duped by the 
nostrums of Douglas.’ 

If Wallis found s6me motive to his 
attentions in his jealousy of Douglas, he 
found still more in Lefevre*s rank in the 
Office. Lefevre,4ie admitted, was ^ second 
only himsdif, in importance, every body 
talked of him—every body praised him. 
To have the intimate friendship of Lefevre, 
was the best way to share in his respect 
and popularity; andy on having this, he 
was determined. Full of his determina¬ 
tion, he accosted him:—* Well, Charles, 
now we have done what we can for the 
office, and the bustle’s over, let us meet in 
a more snug and intimate way. ^ What is 
life without friendship ? hey ?—we are just 
made for one another, depend on’t—you 
have a fine generous heart, and I hope I 
have a little generosity about me.—But 
one must not vaunt of one’s self.—Well, 
.whatever my heart is, it is as you see it— 
no hypocrisy, that’s one comfort!—and it’s 
all your own too.— How could I expect 

friendship, if I didnH offer it. Heart for 

« 

heart, Charley—that’s the only exchange! 
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Numbers would gladly Jiave one’s heart, 
but they cannot make the purchase—can¬ 
not pay in kind —they’ve no heart—no 
soul! Well, you have a heart, and a noble 
one it is—I will make myself worthy of it. 
And as to our religious opinions, why, 
we’ll think and let think—that’s |lie best 
philosophy Charles, hey? CTonsider me 
then as your own,* and with me, of course, ^ 
all my appurtenances—my horse—my purse ^ 
—my home; but why should I name them ? 
come and see us.’ 

If Lefevre felt a little offended at the 
•flippancy of such addresses, the fjpeling was 
presently lost in his admiration of tlieir ap¬ 
parent frankness and libi^rality.* Perhaps 
his admiration was rather misguided in 
this instance. He should have remem¬ 
bered, that ea^e and warmth of manner 
are distinct from frankness; and, as to 
liberality, he should have known that, if 
we only conform ourselves to the course 
of the world, there aire few who will 
trouble themselves about our idle opinions. 
Lefevre, however, \vas frank and liberal, 
and judged of others by bis own standard. 
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Lefevre soon hoDoured the invitation 
of his friend. When persons sincerely de¬ 
sire to please, pleasure h easily commu¬ 
nicated. Wallis was sincere in his desire, 
and successful iji his effort with Lefevre. 

His sister, too, was not backward in her 

* 

endeavours. Separats from her desire to 
act in unisoii with her brother, she aimed, 

, by a few obliging attentions, to secure those 
of Lefevre. It was pleasant to be noticed 
by a young man, who 'was noticed and ad¬ 
mired by so many; and it might be still 
more pleasant and convenient if, in time, 
she could prevail on him to accompany her., 
to an amusement, as she fi*equently lost the 
tempting opportunity for want of ji suita¬ 
ble attendant. 

Lefevre was gratified with the visit. 

It was renewed and renewed, till it be- 

1 “ 

came a sort of understanding, that he was 
to spend two or three evenings at Wallis’s 
every week. 

Notwithstanding these arrangements, 

Lefevre could not always be in society. 

_ « 

There were still some hours which he was 
compelled to ^spend in retirement, and 
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they lost nothing of their wearisomeness^ 
What was to be done ? He could not me- 
.ditate—it would lather disturb than pro¬ 
mote his peace. He could not read his 
usual books—a dissipated attention, a 
dissatisfied conscience, interrupted him. 
The !7h/e4*presented themselves. I]^read 
some of them. They interested him— 
they pleased him!- “ How ridiculous he 
had been to take up a prejudice against 
them, whilst ignorarvt of them!’* 

From one extreme, as is often the 
cp.se, he ran to the other. He had 
concluded, that every thing that bore the 
name of novel, must be mischievous and 
immoral | and now he was .convinced that 
novels were, at once, the most instructive 
and amusing reading imaginable. His con¬ 
viction was soon known to the Wallis's; 
and they took care to supply him so cau¬ 
tiously with books, that it was not mate¬ 
rially shaken. He quickly ran through 
them. His appetite encreased in propor¬ 
tion as it was supplied; and, eventual¬ 
ly, he became a most determined and in¬ 
defatigable novel reader. 
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CHAPTER. XIL 


WHILE Wallis* was exulting in the 
hope <pf reclaiming his friend frem melan¬ 
choly and fanaticism; and while Lefevre 
was eagerly fleeing from the presence of a 
conscience which, because it told him the 
truth, he had foolishly adjudged an enemy; 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell were filled with 
most anxious concern. 

Lefevre had, indeed, preserved the 
best appearances before them; but his 
frankness of character did not s^low him 
to beguile them into a false opinion; and 
their very attachment to him, whilst it apo¬ 
logized for his failings, was quick in their 
__ * 

detection. They did not-know enough of 
his engagements to say exactly how the 
change was effected; but they were too 
sensible a material change had occurred 
since the renewal of his intercourse with 
Wallis. His calm tind regular pursuits, 
in which he was once so happy, were now 
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abandoned; he was evidently reluctant to 
spiritual conversation; and they had rea¬ 
son to fear that, If the forme of devotion 
were not relinquished, the spirit had de¬ 
parted. ' , 

They tendered‘theii* little attentions 
as usual,'and even increased thei^; but, 
generally, they met no kindly feturn; and 
sometimes were succeeded by a tart reply. 
That cheerfulness of temper which pre¬ 
pared him formerly •to receive and bestow 
happiness in the little circle, was lost; 
and succeeded by a feverish hurry and 
irritation of spirit, which spoke of inward 
dissatisfaction. His evenings were seldom 
spent a| home; and when they were, his 
refreshments were often taken in silence; 
and he hastily retired to his room, to for¬ 
get himself in fhe engrossing interest of a 
novel, or romance. 

One evening, after Mr. and Mrs. Rus¬ 
sell had been dwelling with parental anxie¬ 
ty on Lefevre’s declensions, they resolved 
to bear their trouble where they were ac¬ 
customed to carry all their troubles, and 
where they never failed^ to find relief. 
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They kneeled down by the side of each 
other; Mr. Russell, with a patriarchal 
manner, lifted up his voice to the throne 
of heavenly grace ; while his worthy com¬ 
panion evinced her sympathy in his sen¬ 
timents, at onetitTie, by a sigh, at another, 
by a whispered Ameia. • 

It happened that, in the midst of this 
exercise, Lefevre came home; and, to 
avoid disturbing it, he took his seat in the 
adjoiningroom; where, however, he could 
not fail to hear every sentence most dis¬ 
tinctly. At first, he was surprised that 
the devQtions of the family occurred sq 
much laler than the regular hour; but he 
had not *heard.many sentences bpfore he 
concluded, that this was an extra service, 
and purely on his own account. His heart 
was agitated with a variety of feelings, 
and unconsciously he sank on his knees. 
Mr. Russell proceeded to notice his dan¬ 
gers ; to pray for his deliverance; and to 
strengthen his petitions by an ingenuous 
avowal of their interest in his welfare, and 
by an earnest appeal to Divine mercy. 
His emotion grew as he advanced; and, 
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in closing, he seemed like Abraham plead- 
,ing for the cities^ of the Plain. His fer¬ 
vor, his affection, his easy but reverend 
access to God in prayer, touched Lefevre 
even more than the nfew yfew it compelled 
him to take of his situation; and he/arose 
deeply affected, and wiping the starting 
tears from his eyes.* 

After having employed a minute in 
composing himself, be entered the adjoin¬ 
ing room, and, stretching out his hand 
tQ Mr. Russell, said,—‘Thank you, sir!’ 

• ‘ For our prayers, you mean I* said 

Mr. Russell, taking his hand, an(^ looking 
a little sijrpiised. ‘ Then youjiave heard 
them, and they have apprized you of our 
anxieties on your account?’ 

‘ They have, sir; and I thank you 
for them. But I'hope there is not so much 
reason for fear as you apprehend.’ 

‘ 1 hope so too, my dear Charles,* 
said Mr. Russell, with a complacent smile. 
‘ I know we old folks are tempted to be too 
jealous of youth; but I know also that 
youth are seldom sufficiently cautious for 
themselves. This may be the case wi{h 
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US. If we should have more anxieties for 
you than appear reasbnable, you must 
ascribe them to the best motives; and, if 
you should not be fully aware of your 
dangers, perhaps you may derive benefit 
from Dur caution.' •• 

‘ 1 shall be most thankful for your ad¬ 
vice, sir; and trust to profit from it-— 
But, what have I done ?—I have done no- 
thing that is wrong, -have I T 

‘ Nothing that is wrong !—I hope, my 
dear Charles, you do not limit this phrase 
to things directly immoral. This wiill 
never do for Christians. I remember mv 
good old , minister of Bridgenfrth used 
often to say, there are three sorts of ac¬ 
tions:—those that are gpod; those that 
are bad; and those that are doubtful;— 
and that we ought to be' most cautious of 
those that are doubtful, “ For,” said he, 
(they are his very words), “ we are in 
most danger of these doubtful actions; 
because they do not alarm us, and yet 

I 

they insensibly lead to greater transgres¬ 
sions—just as the shades of twilight gra¬ 
dually reconcile us to darkness.” ’ 
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* But I do not know that I have done 
even what you would call doubtful,' re¬ 
plied Lefevre, in haste, as if he thought 
conscience would forbid tlie sentence, if 

I 

he paused. 

‘I believe we shAll find tlje be.ft way 
of deciding on these things doubtful, is to 
judge rather by their influence upon us, 
than by their sensible tw'pitude. And now, 
my dear Charles, be’candid with yoursell^ 
as you can be. Look back a little. Com¬ 
pare yourself, not with what you were 
jiesterday, or yesterday week; but com¬ 
pare yourself with what you pere six 
months ^o. Are you not ddi^iit to what 
you were then? Are you so tranquil, 
so happy, . so satisfied with yourself.? 
Have you so iquch spirituality of mind ? 
so much deadness to the world ?—such 
enjoyment of religionAnd must you 
not refer this change of feeling to a change 
of society and employments ?’ 

Lefevre threw himself back in his 
chair, and rested his eyebrows on the fore¬ 
fingers of his right-hand, evidently the sub¬ 
ject of an inward conflict, which he yet 
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wished to conceal. Mr. Russell was de-* 
lighted to see he had brought him to this, 
state of reflection; and ^ that it might not be 
interrupted he paused and beganto charge^ 
his pipe, a thin^« he' habitually did when 

4 

he ha 8 nothing else -o employ him. 45 

Mrs. Russel], however, had held her 
peace as long as shewas able, and she 
remarked with some warmth —* But surely 
Mr. Lefevre you canliot think it doubtful^ 
whether you ought to read such sccmdaJms 
and wicked books as those, which have 
been lying on your table, for the last two 
months ?,’ 

Lefevp** was not displeased ait this ill- 
limed, but well-intentioned observation. It 
called him from painful, though salutary, 
reflections ; and he felt, thait if it did apply 
to some of the novels ihat had passed 
under his eye, it did not describe the whole 
of them, nor those that had afibrded him 
most pleasure. He therefore answered 
with spirit,—‘ That the books in question 
were not scandalous, and wicked;—that, 
on the contrary, they were designed,to en¬ 
force good morals;—that they gave us an 
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acquaintance with the world, and taught 
us a proper conduct in life.* 

* I don’t know/ replied Mrs. Russell, 
looking rather wisely,—‘I believe you 
must allow, that it is not to novel readers 
we are to look, for “jprdper conduc/.” in the 
^orld. These wretched boolfs, I am sure, 
have ruined multitudes of young people.’ , 

‘Well, ma’am, they have not ruined 
me,’ said Lefevre, a little vexed at Mrs, 

t 

Russell’s close remarks, the more so, per¬ 
haps, because he felt his conscience in- 
•clined to her side. 

* Oh ! Mr. Lefevre, do not be angry ! 
Do not talk lightly about being fuined. I 
cannot^bear that!—But 1 cannot help 
thinking, that novels and plays are the 
way to ruin, and Mr. Russell and I, have 
not been easy about you, since you brought 
them into the house.—Say, Mr. Lefevre, 
you wo’n’t read any more of them. Re¬ 
member, you used to call them “ rubbish 
and vile trash.”—Oh ! what would Mr. 
Douglas say if he knew you read them I’ 

This feeling speech much affected Le¬ 
fevre*; but the appeal to Douglas, with 
VOL, j. ir 
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which it closed, touched his pride; and 
he again replied,—‘ Thit Mr. Douglas 
would not condemn them as Mrs. llussell 
did ; and, that she had no right to con¬ 
demn them, since she had never read them. * 
Read them,’ said He, with rather an ungra¬ 
cious tone, '*and then give sentence.’ 

‘Nay, my dear Charles,’ said Mr. 
Russell, with his usual calmness, ‘ I hope 
you do not think it necessary to buy all 
our knowledge with experience. Surely 
you would not think of taking a dose of 
arsenic, to ascertain that it is poison. And 
when we see, with our own eyes, the dan¬ 
gerous influence of these books on num¬ 
bers of ydtnfg persons ; and hear the 
testimony of the best and most pious of 
men concerning them ; w'e can need no 
other evidence, and are fully w'arranted in 
forming our own opinion.’ 

Lefevre was asking himself, why he 
did not reason in thi& way at the time Miss 
Wallis first introduced her Tales to him, 
when Mr. Russell resumed : ‘ I tell thee 
what Charles—I remember my younger 
days, 1 thought of many things as you 
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now seem to think. I attempted to unite 
religion with, wh'at the world calls, inno¬ 
cent pleasures. But, somehow or other, 
I found that these innocent pleasures hurt 
* my conscience, and unfitted me for devo¬ 
tion. I >vas in this^ unhappy sta^ for i. 
long time and it distresses me tb think how 
near I was to losing all taste for religion, 
by these wordly pleasures. However, 
that God whom I had sought as the guide 
of my youth, did not forsake me. I 
prayed that I might see my error, and read 
my bible more diligently ; and, in a few 
weeks, I was almost another creature. I 
was so happy in religion, that *I Install 
relish fof* my foolish amusements. So true 
it is, that praycT will either draw us from 
the world, or the world will draw us from 
prayer. It wV about this time, that I 
made some resolutions, and read them 
carefully every week; and I am sure, they 
have not only kept me from many a snare 
since, but 1 hope have often quickened 
me in •the pursuit of heavenly things. 

* Well, I was going to tell you the re¬ 
solutions. These are they—I resolved 

N 2 • 
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* Firsts —To think of nothing, that 
would unfit me for comnmnion with God. 

* Secondlyy —^To do nothing, on which 
I could not ask his presence and blessing. 

‘ And, 3V«rrfZy,-rTo read nothing, 
which ^would make me uneasy, if I should 
read it before a modest female.’ 

Lefevre retired from this, and similar 
converse to his own chamber with a 
troubled spirit. Once more he fell on his 
knees, and, with more fervor than he had 
used for many months, offered his suppli¬ 
cations to God. He arose; and gave him¬ 
self to rest, with a composure, which was 
the more" sensible to him, as he had been 
so long a stranger to the soothing* efficacy 
of prayer. 

In the morning, his feelings were of 
a more mixed descriptioif. If his heart 
was at all influenced by penitence, it was 
not free from every emotion of resent¬ 
ment. He was vexed with himself, for 
having given an opportunity for rebuke; 
and he was vexed with the indiscriminate, 
and, as he called it, excessive way,^n 
which Mrs. Rassell, administered it. 
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This lady, indeed, with the noblest 
intentions, often accelerated the mischief 

• she wished to prevent. In the ardour of 
her friendship, she would say too much— 

• do too much. In her eagerness to attain 
a desirable object, she could not pause to 
ask the best manner*oi securing it.”" She 
could not estimate, and classify evils. If a 
thing was wrong—why, it was wrong—and 
must be opposed, and protested against, in 
the same way as ady other wrong thing. 
Like an empiric in medicine, she w^ould 
exhibit the same remedy for the same 
disease, without any regard to constitution 
or character. She did not know, that many 
weak persons are often hurried into the 
Very thing one would have them avoid, by 
injudicious and ill-tinmd opposition. 

Unhappily, Lefevre had not learned 
to separate advice^ from the mode of giving 
it. Mrs, Russell’s remarks, therefore, were 
not generally successful; sometimes they 
fretted him into anger; and more fre¬ 
quently templed him to forget a good 
admonition, in quarrelling with the way 
in which it was presented. , 
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In such a state of mind Lefevre sat 
down to write to his friend Douglas. He 
determined to submit his situation impar¬ 
tially to his observation ; and he fulfilled 
his determinatio'ii, as far perhaps as hu- . 
man frailty will aflow; for with the utmost 
candodr, an^l without the least perversion 
of truth, it commonly happens, that a gloss 
is given to our actions, by which we and our 
friends are often deceived into a too favor¬ 
able opinion of them,~After enlarging on 
his employments, his society, and his inter¬ 
rupted studies, the letter refers to his reli’ 
gious state, and runs thus :— 

‘ Bo,t while I thus exult in the pro¬ 
bable issue Q&' my exertions in the office, 
what shall I say relative to your questions 
on my religious experience ? I cannot tell ! 
I can only say, I am iiiihap[)y —very un¬ 
happy. I have no relish for my old pursuits; 
and fly from one thing to another, and am 
still unhappy. I dread to relinquish prayer, 
and yet I have no pleasure in it; and I 
must confess I have often “ restrained 
prayer before God.’^ I do hear the word 
but I am se^isible it is rather critically. 
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than devotionally; and tny duties at tlie 
school are a task instead of a gratification. 
I lament a mind divided between this 
world and a better—a heart feelingly alive 
to all objects but Christ. Not all the 
promises can at times render me any hope; 
often have I concluded, that I ,am intended 
as an awftd instance how far a man may go 
in religion and yet he lost! O, how elilfe-- 
rent to what I was, when we walked to¬ 
gether in divine cofumunion ! But, I fear 
I only walked in your light; and, now you 
•are removed, my real character appears. 

‘My dear Douglas, pray for me— 
counsel me! I could always brook your' 
counsel better than any one j else. ‘ ‘ Would 
that it were with me as in days past, when 
the candle of the Lord shone upon me, 
and when b% his light, 1 walked through 
darkness !” But I resolve, and re-resolve, 
and live the same ! 

‘ I have not much to say of our circle, 
and nothing I believe that can please you. 
Our “ Literary Society” is dissolved, 
and the books parted—“ Adams’s Lec¬ 
tures” are awarded to you, I told you it 
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ivould not long survive your absence. 
Thomas is a shabby fello^^ and has spoken 
shamefully of you, notwithstanding all. 1 
hate ingratitude! I have seen little of 
Banks. I would do it because you re-, 
spect him ; but he^» a conceited pedant to 
niy eye,'* Hnve you sefen Overton’s “ True 
Churchman.” Write me without delay.— 

’ Tell me seriously, what you think of novel 
reading. 

‘ Your’s, my v^ry dear friend, 

* Most affectionately, 

* Charles Lefevre.* 
Mr.* Douglas complied with his* 
friend’s request by replying without 
delay. It will be proper to introduce the 
whole letter, and, without doubt, the im¬ 
portance of its contents will qualify its 
unusual length. , 

Mr. Douglas to Mr. Lefevre. 

‘ Bahf —^ 

* My very Dear Friend, 

I 

‘ How has your letter grieved me! I 
could not read^ it without offering fervent 
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prayers for your deliverance ; and novr, 
ivithoiit loss of titive, I sit down to notice 
the parts in which I am most interested. 

‘ If I can form any correct judgment 
of your case from the account you have 
given, I may conclude yon are in the situ¬ 
ation of a person, \^ho is injured^, he 
scarcely knows how; and who, without 
changing his circumstances, is hardly con¬ 
scious, that he is exposed to the recurrence 
of similar injury. B'Cit, I do intreat you 
not to neglect your present state for a mo¬ 
ment. A wound is not the less fatal because 
wO know not how we came by it, nor 
because we choose to pronounce it^riding; 
and, while ignorant of the cause, we can 
have no security. It must be detected to 

be avoided. 

_ • 

^ Trace then your present symptoms to 
the proper source. It will easily be as¬ 
certained if you are diligent and sincere in 

I 

the examination. It may be, you have 
been guilty, rather in sins of omission, than 
those of commission; but, remember, it is 
as dangerous to neglect the things we 
ought to do, as* to do the things we ought 
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not to do. A fire will go out as certainly 
by neglect, as by the ap{iIication of uncon¬ 
genial materials. Religion, like every other 
living principle, has its element; and to 
hope to preswve this divine principle in 
life, w'itliout meditation, prayer, self-en¬ 
quiry', gOQd readinj^, and pious society, 
which are its element, is the same thing as 
to expect the life of a fish while withheld 
from its native Avaters, or that of a man 
while refused the vi^dl air. And, here, it 
is also to be observed, that the evil is not 
of a totally negative character. We can¬ 
not remove any thing from its peculiar 
clement^ without subjecting it to another, 
and a deleterious element; and,c has not 
iny friend reason to refer his present dis¬ 
tress to a double cause ? Has he not, at 
once, withdrawn from th(,^ influence of re¬ 
ligious exercises, and exposed himself to an 
atmosphere, which, though grateful, has 
imperceptibly weakened and corroded the 
springs of spiritual health and life? 

‘ Hasten then, my dear friend, to forsake 
pursuits and society, which have been so 
injurious to you—Hasten>to return to the 
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paths of peace and safety you have aban¬ 
doned. Talk not,of the innocence of your 
• engagements; whatever they may be to 
others, they are dangerous to you. It is 
,with the mind, as with the body, food that 
is wholesome to one coni^ifitution, may be 
deadly to’another; and surely^tho^e em¬ 
ployments, which have wounded your 
peace, and destroyell your spirituality, will 
not be able to beguile you into a notion of 
their innocence. Al<is for us! how sub¬ 
tle are “ the devices” of Satan! There 
are more persons ruined by those pleasures, 
which are pronounced innocent^ than by 
those styled guilty I 

* F]y, fly, then from this enchanted 
ground ! Ihirley not with the tempter—call 
not things by his appellatives ; but listen 
to the voice of 'experience and scripture. 
Remember that'pleasures, which may be 
appropriate to the worldling, are not so to 
the Christian. O, there is nothing more 
vexatious, than to see those who are called 
Christians, hankering after enjoyments, 
which they yet profe^ to be base and un¬ 
satisfactory 1 .What is the world to think 
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of sucli conduc'it? Can any thing more 
effectually belie our pi^fessions, and re¬ 
proach our religion ?—We have pleasures 
of our oum. Religion takes nothing from 
us that is worth retaining. All that is really 
innocent in life we enjoy in common with 
the wi)rld,.and with^ a double relish ; and, 
in addition to this, we are introduced to 
the uncloying, sublime pleasures connect¬ 
ed with our spiritual existence, as our pe¬ 
culiar and everlasting inheritance. O, let 
us not pawn this birthright for a mess of 
pottage! Let us rise into the enjoyments 
of religion! The spirit of the world must 
be opposed by the master-spirit of religion. 
The Christian, who is properly under its 
influence, looks on worldly objects as mean 
and despicable;—he feels, as I lately felt, 
on descending from Snowdon. With the 
sublime scenery still fresh in my mind, and 
my feelings still swelling with ecstasy, the 
petty objects about me, neither obtained, 
nor seemed worthy of, a moment’s atten¬ 
tion. 

‘ Above all things, my dear Charles, do 
not despair. He that says, there is no hope 
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will cast off fear; while “ to him that be- 
lieveth all things Ure possible.” Believe 
'that it is possible to escape the snares in 
which you have been entangled believe 
that the Saviour is inyiting you to himself, 
and waiting to receive yUu;—believe that 
you may yet enjoy all, and much *more 
than you have enjoyed;—nothing can in¬ 
fluence your mind more favorably, and 
nothing is more scriptural. 

‘Shall I tell you,l was much surprised 
after the statement in your letter, that 
ybu should seriously ask me, what I think 
of novel reading. Can you, then,* doubt, 
that it has united with other evils to reduce 
you to tht present unhappy condition. O, 
my friend, excuse me if I say, that this, 
and some other .remarks in your letter, 
tempt me to think, that while you complain 
of the disease under which you labor, you 
do not sufficiently dishke and condemn 
the causes. How many are there who 
would willingly enjoy health, but who will 
not renounce sensual gratifications as the 
price of it! 

< But, you'seem to wish? I would give 
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the question some particular attention. 
This I will cheerfully dO—never was it a 
burden to me, to meet the request of my 
friend. 

‘ Perhaps* ,X ought to preface my re¬ 
marks, by stating, that I by no,means ob¬ 
ject to a tale, or fictitious narrative as such. 
Those who do, appear to me to carry their 
objections too far; and, by extending, in¬ 
variably weaken them. Such objections 
would operate not merely against some 
of our best prose writings, but equally 
against the compositions of our finest poets; 
yet, subely, if there are those who would 
forbid our perusal of the prose fictions of 
Johnson, De Foe, and St. Piefre, there 
are none who would interdict the poems of 
Cowper, Montgomery, Scott, and Milton. 
Moreover, I apprehend, that such indis¬ 
criminate' censure would affect even the 
Scriptures themselves; for, I know not 
what we can call the parabolical parts, 
except it be, truth under the veil of fiction. 
Indeed, we seem so constituted, as to re¬ 
ceive instruction through this medium, 
with peculiar delight; for every nation. 
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whether refined or barbarous, serious or 
gay, has abounded ivith fictitious combina¬ 
tions, from the engagements of life and the 
forms of nature, to illustrate moral truth. 

• ‘ Whilst, however, so^ touch should 

be conceded, let it be observed, that it is 
a concession rather, to what is possible^ 
than to what is fact. I can conceive of a 
tale being so constructed, as to illustrate 
and enforce the highest lessons of virtue 
and religion ; but, at the same time, it must 
be confessed, that the body of existing 
novels is directed to very different objects. 
Tliere have, indeed, recently been i^riters, 
who have laudably endeavored to wrest 
this powerful engine from the enemy, and 
employ it on the side of truth and good¬ 
ness; but their number is far too few to 
redeem the character of this species of 
composition. They deserve our gratitude, 
and will, of course,, be an exception from 
the following objections 

‘ Firsts then, I object to novel read¬ 
ing, as it produces an undue excitement on the 
mind. The design of the novel writer is, 
to interest and inflame the passions; and 
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this design is generally accomplished, by 
giving that position incidents and cha¬ 
racters, which shall hll the imaginatiori, 
and excite the deepest feelings of the heart. 
This excitatiop from being pleasing, be¬ 
comes necessarj’;—the appetite grows with 
the grati^fication, till, at length, the novel 
reader requires his tale, as the drunkard 
does his potion. 

‘ The evils of this excitement must be 
apparent. Where it is indulged, the relish 
for sober pleasures and rational pursuits 
is lost;—the understanding and the judg¬ 
ment 'are enslaved to an inflated imagiha- 
tion ;-rand ennui, the inseparable compa¬ 
nion of violent emotion, sheds its destruc¬ 
tive mildew on all the soul. The habitual 
novel reader feeds on essences and liquors, 
rather than on a temperate and wholesome 
diet, 

* And, if the observation is to be ap¬ 
plied to youth, the case is aggravated. In 
youth, the fancy wants restraint, and the « 
understanding, cultivation; a course of 

f 

novel reading, at this period then, must be 
as perilous, tas the administration of stimur 
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lants, where there is every symptom of 
fever! 

‘ Secondly, I object to novel reading, 
because it gives false impressions and views 
of life. Although it is the boast of the 
novelist, that he draws from life,” I will 
venture tb say, his descriptions are no more 
a fair sample of life, than the gardens of Italy 
are a fair specimen of the w'orld, or the 
portraits in Somerset House a fair repre¬ 
sentation of our species. It is rather a 
selection from life, than a delineation of it; 
and, though the copy should be correct, 
tlie impression will be erroneous; There 
is too much bustle, and surpiise, and agi¬ 
tation ; the heart must thrill with fear and 
hope, through every page of the story; 
while the days, the months, the years of 
real life, which, pass aw'ay in regular duty 
and quiet happiness, receive neither de¬ 
scription nor eulpgium. 

‘ But it frequently happens that the 
exhibitions of life, partial as they are, 
are unjust. Characters are drawn with a 
monstrous compound of vice and virtue. 
Passions are described with necessary 

VOL. I. 
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consequences, which arc by no means 
consequent. Trifles are '/aised into impor¬ 
tance ; events not likely to occur in a life¬ 
time, are made essential to life; and 
others, common ,to humanity, and which 
frequently bring'with them little pain 
or pleasure'; cannot be realized without 
sinking into an abyss of endless misery, 
or rising to a paradise of everlasting joy. 

‘ But, thirdly^ my principal objection 
to novel reading is, its immoral tendency. 
This charge, though a most serious one, 
is, I fear, to be applied to nearly all the 
books which pass under the name of novel. 
In makifig this assertion, however, I am 
taking the New Testament as the Standard 
of morality; and by this standard, al¬ 
though there will be no comparison in the 
shades of guilt, few will esdape condemna¬ 
tion.—What are we to say of works which 
fritter away the distinctions between right 
and wrong; and deceive the unwary into 
the paths of vice, by surrounding them 
with the waymarks of virtue ? What are 
we to say of works, which treat with con¬ 
tempt those Admirable qualities industry, 
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frugality, and prudence; whilst they 
squander their praises on extravagance, 

’ carelessness and folly? What are we to say 
of works, which alienate the heart from 
‘domestic and retired duties—which con¬ 
vert every quiet hqme* into a prison- 
house—and make the best of parents ap¬ 
pear either ridicu]ii)us or tyrannical?— 
What are we to say of works, which are 
polluted by luscious ijescriptions of sensual 
pleasures, lascivious inuendoes, and infidel 
bon-inots; and which, almost uniformly, 
make love a passion wholly irresistible? 
What are we to say of works which jus¬ 
tify emulation, pride, vanity, revenge, am¬ 
bition, and hatred?—of works which, in 
some cases, become the apologists of 
drunkenness, fornication, adultery, gam¬ 
bling, duelling,'swearing, lying, Jind sui¬ 
cide? 

‘ To a person ignorant of the subject^ 
it would be thought that this is an aggra¬ 
vated statement; but (as you perhaps 
know) so far from being such, it may be 
substantiated without a reference to those 
works, which are denounced as scanda- 
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lous. I firmly believe that this representa- 
tioQ may be justified from the writings of 
Swift, Smollett, Sterne, and Fielding 
alone ; and yet their works are the stan¬ 
dard novels,” end their names are in 
highest reputation with the worl^! 

' It is ho atonement for these writers, 
that they occasionally throw out some 
good moral sentiments—-that they satirize 
certain vices which are unfashionable^^md 
that they sometimes make the catastrophe 
speak on the side of virtue. When one 
vice is condemned to patronize another; 
when a moral maxim is pinned on to a 
licentioils picture; when a fable, com¬ 
posed of intrigue and wickedness, termi¬ 
nates in a cold allusion to virtuevirtue 
and morality are only scandalized and be¬ 
trayed — they are only made a slight cover¬ 
ing to the pitfalls of vice! 

‘ Nor is it any apology that these 

t 

writers drawfrom life. This has been urg¬ 
ed in their favour, with a tone of great 
assumption ; but, as Dr. Johnson has well 
observed, there are characters and scenes 
in life that ought never to be drawn. 
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What it is unnecessary and improper for 
us to see, or hear, or know, it is improper 
for the novelist to describe. Who would be 
a voluntary listener to the lewdness, the 
curses, and imprec^tionii’of bacchanalian 
orgies? Who would think of allowing 
himself to behold the abominations com¬ 
mitted in the resorts of debauchery? 
Yea, who would choose to witness those 
innocent expressions of love and tender¬ 
ness, which can never be proper in the pre¬ 
sence of a third person ? And yet it is 
hot thought improper to make the novel 
reader present to all these hy description! 
Thus it is that the hearts of many are pol¬ 
luted ih the retirement of a chamber; 
and characters and scenes are made fa¬ 
miliar to the miud, which, if at all known, 
ought never to* Jiave been dwelt upon. 

‘ But I have said enough —enough to 
explain my opinions to you; the rest I 
leave with yourself. I am going to spend 
this evening with the excellent Mr. Charles, 
the friend of the Bible Society. I have 
already been a few hours in his company, 
and meant to* give you a full account of 
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the interview; but I have expended all my 
time. A worthy veteran minister, named 
Evans, was of the party. E[e is ninety- 
two years old, and has been fifty in the 
ministry! He is tall, has a reverend as- 
pect, witk fine grey locks resting on his 
shoulders. His manners are most simple; 
he seems indifferent to the things of this 
life; and is most calm and heavenly in his 
conversation. I have been quite delighted 
with him, and he is evidently interested in 
me. On his leaving the room, he unex¬ 
pectedly put his hand on my head, and 
blessed me, charging me “ to be steadfast 
in the faJth, even unto death.” You will 
hardly conceive what I felt. 

‘ I cannot allow you to be so severe on 
Mr, Banks. He has a little pedantry, and 
repulsive manners; but he is a worthy 
young man; and there is a steadiness of 
principle and real piety about him, which 
should commend him to you. Let us look 
rather to character than to accompaniments. 
A man 


** May smile, and smile, and be a villain still ;** 
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or he may have uncouth habits, and a re¬ 
served, cold aspect, and yet have a warm 
heart and good principles. We must not 
throw away gold because it is in the ore; 
nor value tinsel because jt? glitters. “ All 
are not as they seem.”* May we ever ap¬ 
pear what we are, aVid be wlmt ought 
to be! 

‘ Your’s, my dearest Friend, 

‘ Most affectionately, 

‘James Douglas.’ 

‘ N.B.—My best regards to all. I 
am concerned for the fate of the Society. 
When 1 shall see you, I cannot yet say; 
till I do, rest assured of my most earnest 
prayers.’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


» ( 

SUCH a letter, from a friend so tru- 
ly beloved, it will readily be believed, 
made a strong impression on the suscep¬ 
tible mind of Lefevre. He sat silent for 
some time, ruminating on its contents; 
and then, springing frdm his chair, he ex¬ 
claimed—* Yes, I am wrong—I am wrong! 
and Douglas is right, and Mr. Russell is 
right!—Fll alter—and I’ll alter now.^ 
And immediately resuming his seat, he be¬ 
gan to write some determinations* for the 
government of his conduct* 

It was well to resolve on an alteration; 
better still to do it immediately; and the* 
resolutions themselves were excellent. 
Yet it must be acknowledged, that excel¬ 
lent as the determinations were in their 
own nature, there was something in the 
spirit of forming them rather too hasty; 
rather too self-confiding. They seemed 
to shew a mifi:d disposed lather to resist 
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temptation than to flee fVom it; a mind 
still unwilling to credit its own weakness. 

There was likewise an undue expec¬ 
tation of sudden success on the adoption 
of these resolutions; they were to operate 
instantly, and by way of charm. He did 
not consider that the^^ were of •the fiature 
of an alterative ; and that, like all altera¬ 
tives, they depended, for their efficacy, 
not on violent and occasional^ but on mode- 
rate and persevering* administration. He 
was not, therefore, prepared to wait for 
the effect of his own determinations; but 
v^as exposed to err with the child; which, 
on throwing some seeds in the earth, 
anxiously watches for their growth a few 
days, and, because they do not then ap¬ 
pear, deserts them as fruitless and dead. 

In such a state of mind, much was not 
to be expected even from the best reso¬ 
lutions. Lefevre, like many other pa¬ 
tients, used his own prescription most 
carefully for a short time; but perseve¬ 
rance, an ingredient necessary to the sa¬ 
lutary use of all good medicines, was not 
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at his command; and it was soon neg¬ 
lected, though not wholly abandoned. 

Once more he sank into that state of 
feeling wiiich those persons experience, 
who have strength enough to forai good 
intentions, but not hrinness enough to 
execute them ; a state of miserable dis¬ 
satisfaction and self-reproach. And yet, 
at this time, there was nothing in his con¬ 
duct but what the moralist would ap¬ 
prove; nothing that the Christian could 
exactly condemn. His best and most vi¬ 
gilant friends would, perhaps, have merely' 
complained of a worldly temper. Like 
many ot|jer persons, he had too little re¬ 
ligion to be happy out of the world, and 
too much to be happy in it. 

It must, however, be allowed, that 
the circumstances of Lefev.re offered some 
slight apology for his unsteadiness to his 
own purposes. His former compliances 
made it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
put himself wholly out of the power of 
temptation. His engagements with the 
office, to which a reference has been made, 
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were so compounded of business and plea¬ 
sure, that it required an unusual effort to 
separate them; and to say the truth, Le- 
fevre was not willing to retrace his steps, 
as it might provoke the {ennarks and jests 
of those whose good opinion he was now 
too anxious to conciliate. He eomnfenced, 
therefore, with a design of complying only 
so far as compliance might appear neces¬ 
sary ; and, after no great length of time, 
he became, as was* to be expected, too 
well reconciled to his former habits. 

• Meanwhile, the undertaking on which 
-Lefevre’s heart was set, promised a suc¬ 
cessful issue; and afforded him all the 
satisfacHon of which it was capable. He 
had lost indeed the gratification of his own 
conscience ; but he found a substitute, as 
far as a substitute can be found, in the 
applause and flattery of his companions. 
He felt that he was lowering himself in the 
esteem of his dearest friend ; but then 
he was rising into the notice of others. 
H is memorial and petitions were so well 
drawn up, as not merely to excite respect 
with the head^ of the house*; but to pro- 
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cure for him the admiration of some of his 
superiors. They invited him to their 
tables; approved his motives; compli¬ 
mented his talents; and intimated, in 
language that “might be made to mean 
something or nothing —that he ought —and 
must —^and should—if at all possible —be 
raised to higher duties in the office. 

At length, the agitations of fear and 
hope gave place to certain enjoyment. 
The petitioners received a reply announc¬ 
ing, that an advance of salary was decreed 
in favor of the largest and more necessi^ 
tous department in the office.—A momen¬ 
tary disappointment was felt that the grant 
was not universal; and, especiaHy, that 
Lefevre did not share the benefit; but this 
quickly yielded to the gladness of heart, 
w’ ich the relief of so many inspired. In 
the first hurry of the passions, they instinc¬ 
tively surrounded Lefevre, and clamoured 
forth the feelings of the soul. “ Lefevre 
was their best friend—he had laid them 
under inexpressible obligations—he knew 
not how many happy families he had made 
—their wives siiould thank him-—their chil- 
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dren nhould thank him—they would carry 
the remembrance of his disinterested ex¬ 
ertion to the grave—tliey had nothing to 
regret, but that he was not benefitted.” 

After the efferve.scenc^ of the passions 
had passed off, it was regularly proposed, 
and carried by acclamation—** 'I’hat a 
handsome silver medal, with a suitable 
device and inscription, should be given to 
Mr. Charles Lefevre, as a slight token of 
their eternal esteem and gratitude :—And, 
that the said medal, should be presented 
to Mr. Lefevre at a supper, which they 
would provide in honor of him.” ' 

Lefevre’s bosom beat high With exul¬ 
tation. •* He had never thought much of 
his own advantage; and now he had not 
space for regrets. It was enough—more 
than enough—^]iat he had made so many 
happy. He left their presence under a 
show'er of sincere blessings ; and he him¬ 
self had, at this moment, been the most 
blessed of men, had not conscience told 
him, that in bringing about this good, he 
had’ made some unnecessary and improper 
sacrifices. * 
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‘ The evening for the proposed supper 
arrived; and no expense was spared to 
render it worthy of the occasion. Good 
humour and gaiety prevailed through the 
company ; and't® Lefevre it was an hour 
of triumph. Thd supper was ia honor of 
him, and every one endeavoured to do him 
honor. 

At length, the cloths were all removed, 
and they were left to themselves and their 
wine. They all rose from their seats; and 
Wallis, in the name of the body, presented 
the medal to Lefevre with a flattering 
speech. Lefevre’s heart was deeply 
touched f it was only with a few broken 
sentences he could make his acknowledg¬ 
ments. As soon as they were uttered, and 
before they resumed their seats, Wallis 
gave a bumper toast—“ Mr. Charles Le¬ 
fevre, and may he live in our memories for 
ever!” It was drank with three-times- 
three ; and Lefevre of course received it 
with a bumper. Many other toasts fol¬ 
lowed, and he, as presiding at the table, 
was obliged to do honor to them. Hii^ 
was a dangerous state ; but this was not 
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tlie time to . feel it or provide against it. 
His understanding was already intoxicated 
• by the incense of flattery and applause; 
and his senses were left without their na¬ 
tural safeguard. He concluded, that he 
mt/s^ do this night as his friends expected. 

It would,” though the, “ be unjjrateful—it 
would be ridiculous and shameful to resist 
their expectation and under this 

impression, he gave himself up to do what 
“ it was impossible* for him to avoid 
doing.” 

• Wine soon became the regent of the 
rabeting; and the cheerful joyance with 
wdiich it commenced, was followed by 
obslreperous mirth. Lefevre though he had 
been more cautious in the use of the glass 
than many others, was one of the first to 
reveal its debasing eflects. He became 
confused—he talked nonsense—laughed 
immoderately—and with a turbulent, irre¬ 
gular voice, joined in the chorus of the 
songs. 

There were some present, who observed 
this with special pleasure. Not because 
they had any ill-will to Lefevrfe, but, partly 
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because they hated his religion, and partly 
because they had often attempted to carry 
him thus far, but had been foiled. Now 
was the time to succeed. They did their 
best to improve the opportunity; and, who 
can wonder that they succeeded ? Lefevre 
drank to drunkenness! Intoxication on his 
irritable system wrought most powerfully. 
He was violent in his behaviour; was in¬ 
capable of keeping his balance on the 
chair; and only fomld rest on the ground ! 

Wallis, to do him justice, though he 
rejoiced that his friend was likely to be¬ 
come ‘ a hearty fellow,’ was not willing he 
should,, on such an occasion, be made the 
butt of general ridicule; and he engaged 
two or three near him to carry Lefevre off 
to abed-chamber. As they were beariug 
away their insensible load^ one exclaimed, 
‘ Hey day! Mr. Master of the Ceremonies, 
this is leaving at an early hour indeed.’ 
• Well,* cried another, * 1 think we have 
washed his niethodism out of him now.’ 
‘ Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed a third, ‘ and we’ll 
teach him a better method. I’ll warrant 
ye,—didn’t I say this religion of his was 
oply a fit, that would soon be over.’ 
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They got out of the room; and one 
of those most anxious to ensnare Licfevre, 
jumped into (he chair, and gave as a bum¬ 
per toast,—‘ Wine and no .hypocrisy!'— 

‘ Wine and no hypocrisy‘ no cant!’— 

‘ no methodism!’—sounded and, resaund- 
ed, long and tumultuously, from wall to 
wall.—Such are the triumphs of the world 
over the fall of professors I And so do 
those wound religion, <who venture on for¬ 
bidden ground, though protected by good 

intentions! 

% 

, The next morning, Lefcvre awoke 
from turpid slumbers, and found himself in 
a strange^ place, surrounded by unfamiliar 
sounds, lie soon recalled all that had 
passed the previous evening, while he had 
any use of his senses, and easily guessed how 
it terminated. He was inconceivably mor¬ 
tified, that an occasion designed for his 
honor, should be witness to his degrada¬ 
tion ; and, as far as his reflections were of 
a religious cast, they wore the character 
of remorse and despondency, rather than 
of sincere repentance. He considered re¬ 
ligion to be beyond his hopes; and, there- 

VOL. I. p 
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fore, without the sphere of his anxiety and 
exertions; and he resigned himself to 
pleasures, the vanity and vexation of which, 
he was, at this moment, painfully realizing! 

o 

It was sorafe relief to Lefevre, to findj 

that though his excc^sses had humbled him 

in his own eyes, they had not lowered him 

in the opinion of his companions. He 

stood as high with them as usual, and even 

higher; for, if he had not quite so much 

claim to their respect, he had stronger 

hold on their attachments, as he bore more 

<> 

resemblance to them. Cut off from all 
resources in himself, he lost his indepen¬ 
dence. *He courted the society he had once 
despised, and solicited the pleasures, which, 
formerly, he had merely embraced from 
the difficulty of avoiding them. 8o does 
the world debase the heai f it fascinates; so 
do all who listen to the old serpent, share 
his original curse, ‘ Upon thy belly shalt 
thou go, and the dust of the earth shalt 
thou eat!’ 

The consequences of such a state of 
mind might have been awful in the extreme. 
Happily, however, the good Providence 
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of God was preparing to counteract them. 
, Whilst Lefevre was a prey alike to remorse 
and apathy, he received a letter informing 
^him that his brother was dangerously ill, 
and wished to see him wUhout delay. He 
loved his brother; anti without delay, he 
hastened to his presence. 

How was he asV:onished and afflicted 
at the sight of him ! His gay, his blooming 
brother—pale, and ghastly, and convulsed ! 
He had not allowed himself to think of 
danger; but the hand of death was evi- 
d^tly upon him. He had proposed to 
comfort him with his sympathy; ,but de¬ 
lirium pi;evented. He stood by his side 
and wept over him. The dying youth 
turned on his pillow and exclaimed— 
* Charles!—Chs^Fes !—wont you come to 
me ?’—‘ He is cofne, he is here,* said an at¬ 
tendant ; for Lefevre was unable to reply, he 
was in the presence ofhis brother, but was 
not recognized! ‘Oh, Charlei«! Charles! 
I didn’t think you would have forsaken 
me.’-—‘ My brother! my brother!’ cried Le¬ 
fevre, sinking down upon t||e bed, and 
sobbing hysterically. — ' Char—Chari— 

P.2 
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Charles ! Oh !’—said he convulsively. Le- 
fevre sprang from the bed —‘ Oh, my 
brother! speak to me—Robert! speak to 
me !'—It was • ip vain—Robert spoke no, 
more—and within half an hour expired! 

Death coming & near to him—and in 
the person of a beloved relativ e—and at a 
time when the view o^ that enemy was so 
terrible, overwhelmed and astouiuled all 
his faculties. * 

Among his first thoughts, was his 
mother. * How could she bear it! It 
must be broken to her gradually.—lie 
himself«,must be the messenger of it, that 
he may endeavour to console her.. Racked 
as his own feelings were, he now had an 
object before him, which called for exer¬ 
tion, and he determined oi? making it. He 
arranged to set out that very night; and, 
previously to leaving his brother’s apart¬ 
ments, he wrote the following note to 
his friend Douglas. In the hurry of his * 
feelings, he referred to the event, but 
omitted to name the individual^ so that 
Douglas w^ left to imagine the nature of 
the loss. 
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, * Kensington, * 

* He is gone!—he is gone!—Pray for 
n?e. My dear mother! What will she do? 
’ I am leaving by the mail this night, to 
break the matter to her. Adieu. 

‘CH411 LES Lefevhe.’ 

As he travelled onward to his maternal 
home, Lefevre busiedjiis mind in contriving 
how he might best lighten the heavy tidings 
to his mother. She Ijnd received but one 
letter, and that letter spoke of illness, but 
not of danger. She w^as not at all pre- 
psyed to learn the worst; and his sudden 
arrival would startle her into the wliole 
truth at once. He, therefore, thought it best 
to call on Mr. Palmer, a gentleman who 
had always shewn himself interested in the 
concerns of the family ; and to beg him to 
open the way for bis appearance. Accord¬ 
ingly, all was done that benevolent or 
filial sympathy could suggest; but feeble 
are the best exertions of friendship at such 
a lime; for, what skill, what words, shall 
charm away the sorrows of a fond mother, 
grieving for the loss of a beloved sou? 
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“While his mother gave her hours to 
weeping in secret, Lefevre was occupied 
with a diversity of reflections; the in¬ 
fluence of which was, on the whole, fa¬ 
vorable. He (continued to be oppressed 
with despondeiicj, and tormented by self- 
accusation,; but no*!: without marks of 
deep penitence for sin. The removal of 
his brother, without Avarning of his peril; 
his separation from all the allurements of 
town; his translation* to the place where he 
had so eminently enjoyed religion; all 
worked powerfully on his mind. The folly 
of his pursuits—the vanity of the worldr— 
the sin of his heart, became conspicuous 
before him; and he was disposed^ to dwell 
upon them with compunction of spirit, ra¬ 
ther than shut his eyes upon them because 
they were disagreeable. * 

The second evening of his stay, as 
he was wandering, in such a state of feel¬ 
ing, through some retired paths, for the 
refreshment of air and exercise, he ap¬ 
proached nurse Graham’s cottage. He 
would have shunned almost any other 
habitation; but he felt inclined to enter 
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this, and speedily executed his inclina¬ 
tion. 

The good old woman was seated in her 
arm-chair, supported by pillows, from 
which she was now incapable of rising 
without assistance. It evident she 
was drawing fast to lifer end; yet she ap¬ 
peared free from the influence of positive 
disease. She woulck have reminded the 
observer of nature of the ripened fruit, 
ready to drop into theibosom of the earth; 
or the admirer of the Scriptures, of Solo- 
mpn’s inimitable portraiture of old age. 
Tathe general decay spread over her frame, 
was finely opposed the lustre of t)<^nevo- 
lence and^cheerful piety, which still dwelt 
on her countenance, like the glowing rays 
of the evening sun, resting on a smiling 
eminence, after th*e lower members of the 
scenery have sunk into obscurity 

As soon as Lefevre had made himself 
known to her, he expressed his surprise 
^at the change which had taken place in 
her appearance. 

‘ Ah! Mister Charles,’ said she, 
‘ changed indeedj A little tipe makes a 
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great difference,to us old folks. But every 
change to the Christian is for the better. 
Sometimes winter—sometimes summer— 
but its all for the best. I didn’t always 
think so—I a(n sure of it now. But my 
great change is 'yet io come! This weak 
body shal,l be raised in power-*—this cor¬ 
ruptible shall put on incorruption—this 
mortal shall put on immortality !’ 

She paused, evidently dwelling with 
delight on her own thoughts, and then re¬ 
sumed—‘ O, what should I do Avithout re¬ 
ligion 7mv ! What could all the world do 
for me? I am, I hope, thankful for ruy 
friends and my comforts—‘‘ but they are 
not my God.” My portion is beyond the 
grave. “ Henceforth, there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give.” 
“ I know that my Redeemer liveth 1” I 
shall see God —I shall enjoy God—I shall 
be like God. Yes, like God —fashioned 
like unto my glorious Redeemer! I can¬ 
not tell you what pleasure that thought 
gives me \ but why should I ?—you know 
it by experience, Mr. Charles.’ 
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Lefevre sighed in\^artlly, and wisfted 
he did know it as she did. 

She*thought by his looks he was com¬ 
passionating her, and continued—* Don’t 
pity me ; rejoice with me^; I used to think 
it a fearful thing io die; but that fear is 

taken away. Yea, fthough I walk-through 

% 

the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for 'J'hoii art with me; thy* 
rod and thy staff, they comfort me! I 
have,’ said she, cjianging her look and 
voice, as by a sudden and painful remem¬ 
brance, * I have but one care now belong- 
^ing to this life!’ looking round on her 
grandson, who stood by her side, with 

the Bible in bis hand, while tears gathered 
* 

in her eyes. 

If Lefevre could not sympathize with 
the joyous sentiments of his aged friend, 
he could with this mournful one; and he 
directly said, ‘ Do not be anxious about 
John. I will see that he is provided for.’ ^ 
Mrs. Graham received the assurance 
with a convulsive shake of the head. 
John, who was grown a fine lad, made a 
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gentle bow, and said, with emotion, 

* Thank you, sir; but indeed I cannot 

* 

leave my gran’inotlier.’ 

* Ah! 1 was thinking how I should 
part with him,’ said she. ‘ Dear child! 
he is such a comYort to me! He makes 

i 

me my.tea,,and givei me my medicine. 

He watches over me when I sleep, and 

* reads and talks to me when awake; and, 

if Tm very poorly, he runs to fetch a 

neighbour in. But 1 «ought not to think 

of myself, when its for his good.’ 

‘ But, indeed, gran’inother, I cannot 

leave you,’ said the generous boy, kissing 

her hand as it rested with his on the arm 
* 

of the chair. * O, hav’n’t you bepn my 
mother and father, and all; and would it 
not be wicked of me to leave you now ? 
Don’t fret about me dear grandma,’ con¬ 
tinued he, observing her troubled counte¬ 
nance, ‘ Don’t you remember what Dr. 
.Mills said, that if I took care of you, 
God would take care of me.” 

‘ You shall not be separated in life!’ 

I 

said Lefevre, struggling with his feelings: 
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‘ But, let this comfort you nurse,—if Go*d 
should remove you, you may rely on it I 
will take care of John.’ 

* The blessing of the widow and the 
fatherless come upon you!’ she cried, with 
joy glistening througli hpr tears. “ It s not 
to be told our obligations to you and» yours. 
You like to make the poor happy—you 
do—and great is your reward in heaven!’ * 

It was with difficulty Lefevre with¬ 
drew from this interesting cottage. In 
returning home its inhabitants filled his 
.thoughts. He was gratified to drive care 
from the last hours of an aged saint; but 
suffered all the pain a generous piind can 
endure,^under praises it is conscious it does 
not merit. 

Lefevre had avoided the walk in which 
he and his friehd Douglas had so fully 
enjoyed themselves, as it would, he knew, 
affect him painfully; yet he could not allow 
himself to leave the neighbourhood with- - 
out a visit. The third and last evening of 
his continuance, therefore, he bent his steps 
towards it; sometimes inclined to turn them 
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off to another path, but, in the end, fulfil- 
liog his original purpose. 

The evening was rather heavy than 
fine. A stillness pervaded nature; but it 
ivas a stillness that foreboded commotion 

I 

and storm. £ve#y thing seemed in fellow¬ 
ship w.ith himself; he was pensive, me¬ 
lancholy, and disposed to tears, without 
«i actually weeping. * Here,’ said he, as he 
paced the verdant avenue, * we walked and 
thought of things unij[tterable—and here,* 
throwing himself carelessly on the seat, 
* we sat, and talked, and sung ourselves into 
another world But it is all past—all past 
for ever. 0, how dreadfully easy is it, in 
the company of the religious, to persuade 
ourselves that we are like them! I am like 
the chameleon. I take the character of 
those I mix with, but have none of my own. 
0 Douglas! could you now see me, how 
altered would you find me! A thing with- 
.,oiit hope—without joy—a worldling—a— 
yes—a drunkard! 

At this moment he thought he heard 
a rustling amongst the copsewood behind 
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him. He turned--but saw nothing; and 
resting his aching head on his hand, sunk 
into bitter thoughtfulness. He heard the 
noise much nearer to him. He turned 
again,—and—Douglas stood before him! 
The unexjjected sight'of his friend sti'engtli- 
ened all the sensibilities which had been 
aw^akened in his soub They clasped hands 
in silence, and Lefevre fell on the bosom of 
Douglas, and wept aloud. 

To recover him to himself, Douglas 
endeavoured to divert his attention, by 
referring to an interview so unexpected. 
He was on the western side of Lancashire 
when he, received Lefevre’s note; he could 
not allow a few score miles to separate 
him from his friend in deep and doubtful 
trouble; he, tl^erefore, crossed the country 
immediately, aiid, on not finding him at 
home, it occurred to him he might possibly 
meet with him in their old favorite walk. 

‘ O Douglas, I do not deserve this 
kindness 1’ exclaimed Lefevre. * You know 
not how unworthy I am of your friend¬ 
ship I’ . 

* Unworthy or worthy, my friend- 
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ship shall always be your’s/ replied 
Douglas. 

Leferre then referred to the loss of his 


brother; and entered freely and candidly 
into' a statement of’ his past conduct. 
Douglas, although h(s affection had often 
led him to fear for his friend, had not con¬ 
ceived one half of the truth, and now it 
was exposed before him, he was filled with 
surprise and grief. He entered into an 
earnest conversation with him on his pre¬ 
sent critical situation. He combated his 


despondency, encouraged his hopes, ex¬ 
cited his. caution, and endeavoured to fix 
his mind against the temptations, io which 
he would again return. His benevolent 
exertions appeared successful, and the 
evening closed, a witness tq their mingled 
sorrows and supplications.* The following 
extract from a letter of Douglas, written 
' a few days afterwards, is a renewal of the 
subject, and may serve to give a better 
idea of the conversation than any imper¬ 
fect recollections:— 


‘ I regret, that my feelings were so 
excited on Wednesday evening, as to pre- 
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vent my saying all I wished to say. I have, 
however, still an opportunity of express- 
iiig myself, and most willingly would I 
suggest something comfortable and bene¬ 
ficial to your mind. ^ 

‘ I was, principally, affected 4:o ob¬ 
serve the tendency you discovered to 
despair. No evil i^ to be dreaded more ' 
than this. Where it is found no good can 
dwell. It withers ijp the energies of the 
soul—it averts the eyes from the work of 
redemption—it shuts up the heart in ob¬ 
stinate impenitence. Your present cir¬ 
cumstances may well give birth to prayer, 
to penitence, to circumspection: but they 
should by no means engender <le$pair. 
There is every thing in God—every thing 
in the character of the Saviour—evejy thing 
in the spirit of* the gospel, to encourage 
hope,—nothing to countenance despair. 
Hope is presented to the most miserable’-^ 
—the most criminal—of human beings ; if 
we lose hope then, it is not because it is 
withheld, but because we cast it away 
from us. Cherish then, I- entreat you, as 
a most invaluable blessing, the hope of* 
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salvation I Not that ignorant, indolent, 
indefinable hope, which springs, like the 
ignis fatuns, from the very bosom of cor¬ 
ruption. This is miscalled ; it is not hope 
but presumption.' Cherish that operative, 
spiritual, anjd immortal hope, which the 
scriptures describe, as eclipsing the world, 
purifying the heart, %nd laying hold of 
things invisible! 

‘ Should you find, that the review of 
the past becomes an obstruction to your 
hopes, I would advise you to begin your 
religion afresh, I have found wonderfu} 
advantage in this simple rule. Many per¬ 
sons spend time in seeking after evidence 
of their past Christian character, when it 
would be much better employed, in an 
immediate application to the Saviour. Say 
in such seasons of doubt,—“ If I have not 
been really penitent i will desire to be so 
. if I have not relied on the Saviour, 

I will rely on him now if I never have 
surrendered myself to him, I will make 
the surrender now,"' This often foils the 
enemy, at a moment, whep he has been 
arranging a train of objections to our 
former piety. 
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* You wish me canclidly to refer to 
the defects of your character. This is not 
an easy task. I know not all my own 
defects ; how can 1, then, pretend to a 
. knowledge of your*s ? Moreover, 1 have 
always dwelt, as every fnend should, rather 
on your excellencies than your Infirmities ; 

1 could, therefore, more readily speak of 
what is good in you, than of what is faulty* 

‘ However, as you desire it, I will 
candidly name one dhfect, which I cannot 
avoid considering yom principal one. It 
is this—you appear to me, to be too much 
xdfider the government of your feelings—too 
little under the control qf principle. You 
do what»you are inclined to do, rather than 
what you ought to do. You act rather at 
the persuasion of the than from the 

conviction of ilfdjudgmerU, Reason some¬ 
times asserts its rights, and forms its deci^ 
sions; but they are borne down by thn^ 
stronger impulse of feeling. Now there is 
no safety for us in such a condition. Our 
feelings may impel us to a good action; but 
this is only accidental; they are more 
to incline us to a wrong oife. They are » 
a mere energy, neither good nor bad ^n 

VOL. I. *0 
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themselves ; but deriving all their charac¬ 
ter from their associations* When under 
the direction of good principles, they are, 
like the heat of the sun, the source of life 
and joy; ^vhen A'ithouJ such direction, they ' 
are, like the lightriingjs of heaven, and blast 
every tiling*^they touch! 

‘ I fear I am giving pain in thus no¬ 
ticing a failing, of which no doubt you are 
sensible; but it is necessary to be re¬ 
minded of our weaknesses, that we may 
be urged to Him who is strong, for 
strength. Nothing but his grace and 
power can be sufficient for us. Without 
these wd shall never rise to dignity of cha¬ 
racter—never conquer the selfishness of 
passion—never deny ourselves, and follow 
Him ! Let us, then,-be constantly looking 
unto him as our guide aiid«e*xai[nple. Moral 
critics have indeed told us, that a perfect ex- 
,>umple cannot possibly interest or influence 
creatures circumstanced as we are; but they 
are confronted by the higher authorities of 
the New Testament, which, both in pre¬ 
cept and example, presents alone 

before us. \Ve arc enjoined to imitate 
Christ; and only to copy others as they 
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copy him. And, who shall say, that his 
holy example, as far as it is meant for 
human imitation, is not interesting?— 
is not adapted to touch the heart ? O! 
my dear Charles, let others speak for them¬ 
selves, but I am sure nothing •affects me 
like the life and conversation of the Re-* 
deemer, as it is repovled by the disciples! 
Such wisdom and such meekness—such 
tenderness and such dignity—such sanctity 
and such condescension—such serenity in 
tjie midst of provocations— such benevo¬ 
lence in defiance of ingratitude and enmity 
—such resignation and fortitudeb under 
unparallejed sufferings! That heart is 
indeed “ a heart of stone,” that remains 
unaffected by them! Let us then begin 
our course afrcidi. Let us set this ineffi- 

ft 

ble example always before us; and not 
only look at it, but stud^ it, with a design^ 
to imilaCeit, When thinking—let us ask, 
how the Saviour would have (bought; 
when speaking—letius ask, w’hat he would 
have said; when acting—let us enquire 
what he would Ifave done! 

* I feel strongly in this subject, because 
I am sensible of havhig neglected it. Like 
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many other Christians, I was resting on the 
Saviour's atonement^ and breathing general 
desires for conformity to him; buf my 
mind did not sufficiently dwell on his 
example, Ambftgst other things, a con¬ 
troversial and dogmatical ministry had, I 
doubt not, a large share in prolonging this 
neglect. I rejoice that I am now aware of 
the error. I would redeem the time, and 
gaze, with a single eye, on this glorious 
object till I reflect all its glories. O, 
imperfect and sinful as we are, who can 
tell to what we may rise with his example 
before us, and his grace within us! 

f 

‘ After you left us, I retired to our 
favorite avenue. I walked with you again 
in spirit; and committed you and myself 
into the hands of Him, who is all-mighty 
and all-gracious. I send you a few lines 
which occurred before I quitted the retreat. 
'"I go to-morrow to Doncaster, and expect 
to be in London next week. Your mother 
is as composed and comfortable as the 
nature of her trial will admit. Adieu! my 
very dear friend, 

‘ Your’s most affectionately, 

, ‘James Douglas^’ 
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Hymn. 

All! lend me tbe win^^s of a dove 
To fly from these regions of woe. 

My ho]>es and my jc^s arwstbove, 

And thither my spirit wodld go; 

1 long with my Saviour to rest, * 
Beyond the assault of my foes; 

And lean with a smile on his breast. 

No pillow can yield such repose 1 

How pleas'd and how bless’d should I be 
To gaze on this beauteous face, 

\Vhile love and compassion to me 
Lend every expression a grace 1 
No cloud should bewilder my sight, ^ 

No ^igh from my heart should arise; 

Bnt, filled with ecstatic delight, 

All tears should be wiped from my eyes! 
• 

Ah! then s&uld I cease to offend 
The Saviour 1 love and adore; 

His grace, without limit or end. 

Should reign in my heart evermore ; 

All pure as the spirits above, • - 
Each thought should exult in his name. 
Each passion, resigned to his love. 

With rapture his praise should proclaim! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THERE is a period in tlie moral as 
in the natural life, which may be emphati¬ 
cally called cnlical. Character as well as 
existence, seems sometimes trembling in 
the balance; and the mind of the spectator 
is suspended in anxious uncertainty, be- 
tw^een the fluctuations of hope and fear. 
With such feeling the attention must be 
given to the present part of this narrative, if 
the preceding chapters have succeeded 
in exciting an interest in favor of, Lefevre. 
It is in the progress of the history, however, 
that anxious enquiry will meet with the 
most appropriate satisfaction. 

Notwithstandingtbe unexpected arrival 
of his friend, Lefevre departed the next 
Ihoming, as he had previously designed, 
for the IVIetropolis, H is brother was yet to 
be interred; and he determined to pay him 
the last offices of respect and kindness, 
Pouglas rejoicM in this arrangement, as 
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he judged the scene wouKl strengthen those 
impressions, of which Lcfevre was happily 
the subject. In this judgment he was not 
mistaken. 

Lefevre’ssensibilitie§ were soon quick- 
eiicd by the presence of any touching object; 
but this was eminently affecting. ^It \vas 
the remains of his brother—his beloved 
brother—liis younger brother—lorn away * 
from the circle of health and pleasure — 
perhaps, without tfine to think of death, 
or supplicate for pardon. All these arti- 
* cles of grief and endearment filled his mind. 
The descent of the body into the earth, 
seemed to place an impassable gulf be¬ 
tween "them; and his heart was over¬ 
whelmed within him. He hastened to re¬ 
tirement—he bprst Into tears, and exclaim¬ 
ed, ‘Oh, Rutiert! Robert! would that 

I had di-.’ His tongue failed him. 

He was not in a state to die.—‘ O, C>c»^d! 

I thank thee, that I am yet in the land of 
the living, to repent of my sins T 

On becoming more composed, be read 
a considerable portion of Young’s ‘ Niglit 
Thoughts.’ They just adtorded witli the 
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state of his mind. Looking from the grave 
upon the world, every thing was vain and 
trifling. Fame was a bubble—wealth was 
rubbish—pleasure was vexation—and life 
a troubled dream,’—Death—eternity—the 
souK M'ere the only objects worthy of re¬ 
gard ! He did not, as formerly, sit down 
to write out resolutions for his future con¬ 
duct; he thought himself wholly dead to 
the power of temptation. 

In the estimate of life he was now 
taking, he confounded innocent with dan¬ 
gerous pleasures; things trifling, with things 
valuable; and they were submitted to a 
common i^entenee of condemnation. Even 
nature, literature, and friendship, appeared 
as a mere blank to him; and he knew not 
how he should be able again to obey the 
vocations of business. He blamed him¬ 
self, and pitied the world. In the close of 
tb^ evening, when Mrs. Russell was ex^ 
pressing her partiality for a certain dress, 
ha remarked, with a degree of feeling 
hardly suitable to one who professed such 
indifference to the things of this life, 
^ fhat it was "wonderful how Christians 
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could have such strong likes or dislikes 
about a paltry dress.’ 

• ‘ Very true, my dear Charles,’ said 

Mr. Russell, ^ it is a wonder, that Christians 
have such strong feelings, about worldly 
things; but, let us avoid extremes —my old 
copy book used to say, “ ExfTemdh are 
dangerous.” While we are in this life, the 
things of it are to have some attention. 
There is something to be done—something 
to be enjoyed. We fihould feel towards 
the world as a pilgrim, whose chief anxiety 
is to find a safe and comfortable passage 
through it, and who is yet grateful for the 
accommodations it affords.’ * 

The • exaggerated feeling excited in 
Lefevre’s mind by the presence of death 
and the power qf remdrse, was speedily 

* 

corrected by hiS active habits, and the call 
of duties over which he had no option. 

In addition to the claims of stated, 
and official duty, he had soon to listen to 
the voice of benevolence. Not long after 
his return, he recei'^ed an affecting letter 
from his mother^ bewailing her loss, and 
expressive of her reliance on ‘ Her Charles — ^ 
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iier only hopebut noticed here, princi¬ 
pally, because it contained the news of 
nurse Graham s death. Lefevre had given 
this excellent saint a solemn pledge; 
and, now, heniuust redeem it. This was 
an employ that suited his warm heart, and 
he pursued it, as hd did every thing, with 
all his might. His best wishes were ex¬ 
ceeded ; he obtained, an excellent situation 
for John Graham, at the w^est end of the 
Town; and Douglas, who had reached 
London, offered to join him in advancing 
a required premium. Raised to a degree 
of joy, he thought nothing in this life coitld 
again afford him, he hastily wrote a letter 
announcing his success, and begging the boy 
might be sent immediately. ‘ There,’ said 
he, as he had sealed the letter, and threw 
^it on the table, 'if I can‘only serve this 
poor deserving boy, 1 shall not have lived 




in vain. O, what a pleasure warms the heart 
whilst we are endeavouring to do good !* 


Lefevre now stood oh a better footing ' 


w ith himself than he • had done for many 


months past; and hope w'as shining on his 
, future path. * The loss of his brother; the 
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confidence of his parent; the society of 
his friend; and the bitter sense of worldly 
folly, impressed his mind beneficially; and 
the restraints imposed on hift intercourse 
.with the world for a few^weeks, by deco¬ 
rum itself, promised lima to ripen the good 

seed into Fruits meet tbr repentitnee. * 

_ • 

There was but one circumstance 
which seemed unfavorable; and that was 
the connexion still existing between Le- 
fevre and the * social, friendly Wallis. 
Douglas avoided noticing this, lest he • 
should be thought desirous of engrossing 
the attachment, of his friend; and he was 
not without hope, that the very presence 
and coiwersation of Wallis might, in the 
present state of Lefevre’s mind, produce 
the effect he wished more certainly than 
any thing he could say on the subject. 
The event proved that there was propriety 
ill this hope; apd, if it was not fuKy 
realized, it was because there 'were hin¬ 
drances of which he was ignorant 

One evening, -a few weeks after the 
death of his brother, as Lefevre w^as sitting 
with Douglas, •busy, in the pursuits ofi 
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litemture, Wallis entered the room, ex¬ 
claiming with an air of victory— 

‘ Well, Charles, what say you to me- 

thodism now? There’s Mr. L- and 

your favorite Mr, F-have been playing 

off nicely, hav’ii’t they ? Church or chapel 
you s^, it's all one!—It’s just as I told 
you—Hav’n’t you heard.of it?* 

* Yes/ said Lefevre, wdth a suppi^ss- 
ed sigh, ‘ I have heard of it indeed!’ 

The persons refiSrred to were popular 
preachers in London, who had most woe¬ 
fully dishonoured religion by their con* 
duct. Wallis had often found he couM 
shake lA^fevre's confidence in his religious 
persuasions, by the dereliction of profes¬ 
sors, when other means totally failed; 
and he could not pass over this striking 
opportunity. " 

Douglas saw how his friend was af- 
fei:ted, and took up the discourse.—* Ex¬ 
cuse me, Mr. Wallis, if I say, that it ap¬ 
pears neither humane nor generous to ex¬ 
ult over the frailties of our nature. We 
should lament the fall of character, and 
-not triumph ofver it.’ * 
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‘ Fall of character!' O, excuse me 
in my turn, if I am not quite so serious. 
Call it fall of the mash —that’s a better 
term—They only shew won;, that they were 
'mere pretenders to Jbe Wlter than their 
neighbours—All men are alike, depend 

^ _.jX ^ ^ 

upon it—If there is a difference, it is only 
that some wear the mask, and others dare 
to be honest.* 

‘ As far as the persons ix question are 
concerned,’ replied l)ouglas, ‘ what you 
advance may be too true: but 1 cannot 
*ajg;ree to your converting particular in¬ 
stances into a general rule. All men are 
not hypocrites because some are *so. On 
the contrary, I believe that pretension and 
hypocrisy always suppose the pre-existence 
of real excellence, as the sl^adow supposes 
the existence of the substance. Do you 
not think that the counterfeit coin in cir*^ 
culation amongst us, implies the existence 
of a sterling coinage ?’ 

‘ Heigh, heigh!’ exclaimed Wallis, 
endeavouring to make his escape iix)m this 
question—‘all,very eloquent, no doubt. 
But let me ask, in my turn, whether this 
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is not taking things by appearances ? Trust 
me, if vve look superficially at men, we 
shall be duped by what somebody calls—■ 
no matter who—their brilliant vices. You 

r I 

must look into Ihe heart; you will there 
find, whatever varieties of chariicter may 
present themselves in the gallery of life, 
that all the supposed virtues have but 
one root— selfishness. Yes, yes—selfish¬ 
ness, in one %vay or ^ther, rules the court, 
the city, and the cottage.—You should 
read Pope, ancUCogan, and Shaftesbury/ . 

‘ I thank you for your gratuitous ru- 
Commenjlation,’ said Douglas, ‘ But, with¬ 
out noticing names, which have si\ch diffe¬ 
rent claims on us, 1 must say, on this 
subject, 1 had rather consult my bible and 
common sense/ ’ , 

* Well, well, the bible if you please. 
That will bear me out in my assertions. 
Some of our greatest divines, I believe, 
allow that self-love is the root of all the 
virtues^ 

* With all deference to your divines, 

I must beg leave to distiEguish between 
what the^ allow, and what the Scriptures 
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themselves allow. The Scriptures teach 
me that man,' in falling from God, fell 
into himself; and that, in his natural and 
sinful state, he is indeed under the influence 
Uf selfishness. Self is his*motive; self is 
his rule; self is his en^. So fiy the^ fa¬ 
vour your opinion, and we are* agreed. 
But the same Scriptures inform us, that 
man, under a gracious influence, is re¬ 
deemed from this vorl^x of debasing self¬ 
ishness ; that a principle of divine benevo¬ 
lence is implanted in liis heart; that he is 
m^de a 7iew creature; that he is taught to 
deny himself; that he does not live fpr him¬ 
self: that his will—his honor—his life — 

* % 

are devoted to the glory of Him who has 
recovered him to virtue and immortality. 
This is the plaip ’testimony of the Bible; 
and this, without perplexing it with the 
subtleties of the metaphysical scliool, 1 

I 

cordially believe. The mind, in its natural 
.state, may become profound in •general 
science; but let us. remember “ that the 
natural man canpot discern the things of 
llie Spirit of God.” ^ * * 

‘ Ha! now you are getting into thfj 
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clouds—and I profess I can’t follow you-— 
for 1 am none of your ethereal beings. 
Fine outlandish notions—Fresh from the 
lake of Geneva I presume—hey, Mr. 
Douglas ?’ 

‘ Say, from the lake of Gennesareth, 
if you please,’ replied Douglas with a smile. 
‘ But I am afraid, if it could be proved 
that they come direct from heaven, you 
would reje0 them purely because they are 
serious. You seem fo have a constitutional 
horror of what is serious; and yet, Mr. 
Wallis, time will come when you must be 
serious' 

Wallis involuntarily coiled his body 
for a moment in uneasiness, and then 
assuming his gay smile, continued— 
‘ You’re quite right—sericus days, like rainy 
weather, are sure to come,—so it would be 
folly to anticipate them. You know what 
f)avid Hume used to say, “ It is better to 
be born to look on the bright side of 
things, than to be born to ^10,000 a year/” 

‘I am much of the same opinion, I 
acknowledge/replied Douglas. ‘ But this 
is a strange assertion for a sceptic to make. 
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Is to doubt the existence "of every thing, to 
look on the bright side of things? For 
my part, I think the bright side of every 
thing, is that side which is illuminated by 
the light of truth and religion.’ 

‘Well, I think* with vou—a state of 
doubt is very far frorfi a state of coiAfort — 
so we are agreed,’—said Wallis, anxious 
to end this over-righteous conversation. 

‘ Charles,’continued he, ‘ I have a message 
from my sister. She scuds you this ticket, 
(presenting it) with her compliments. It 

•is B-’s benefit to-morrow night. We 

Want to pack a few friends for him. Will 
you go ?’ • 

‘To the play!’ said Lefevre, looking 
upon his mourning habit, evidently morti¬ 
fied at his friend’s want of sympathy. 

‘Yes, my’dear fellow, to the play. 
It will amuse your mind, and raise your 
spirits. I kno\y you mourn your loss; 
but you must not grieve for ever—you 
will bring yourself into a bad w^iy. And 
you know also,’ s^id Wallis, looking with 
an arch smile towards Douglas, ‘ excessive 
grief is siiifuV* 

VOL. I. 
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' It is a crime/ said Douglas, * that I 
think will never be laid to your charge, 
Mr. Wallis.’ 

^ I shall never see a play again/ said 
Lefevre. ‘ I have other than temporary 
reasons.’ 

* Pooh ! Pooh! that’s only a compli¬ 
ment to Mr. Douglas. I know what you 
like, and what you don’t like.’ 

‘ I believe,’ said Douglas, ‘ our friend 
is not accustomed to sacrifice truth to com¬ 
pliment; and, on a subject where there 
are such strong reasons to govern his deci¬ 
sions, I am disposed to hope be will nevet 
more be tempted to hesitancy.’ 

‘ Well, Douglas, this is not worthy of 
you. Youai*e liberal and candid in most 
things: but here you are too rigid. The 
stage is the school of morafity—the mirror 
of the world—the panorama of life—the 
very centre where instruction and amuse¬ 
ment meet, and meet in all their attrac¬ 
tions.’ 

‘ Such are the epithets employed by 
play writers, and play actors, and play 
goers; but tUe *best and wisest of men 
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have agreed in reversing them. In their 
sober estimation the stage is ** the puppet 
show of life,”—“ the school of vice,”—“ the 
vortex of debauchery,”—the strong hold 
of the god of this Wprid,*^-*>-“ the vestibule 
of destruction.**^ In this judgment I am 
disposed fully to concur. Yr^u call the 
theatre the school of morals. Refer me to 

m 

any who have been reformed by it. In other 
worldly amusements, som^^hing is pre¬ 
served in deference to the claims of inno¬ 
cence and modesty; but in this, there is 

I 

the least possible proportion of good, 
with the greatest possible amount of evil. 
Snares are laid for the eye, thfe ear, the 
imagination, and the heart. The compa¬ 
ny—the spectacles—the music—the sen¬ 
timents—have •all a simultaneous tenden¬ 
cy ; they seet to throw down the mounds 
of virtue, and to lay waste tlie excellencies 
of human character!’ 

‘ Well,’ said Wallis, looking astonish¬ 
ed, * I know not what to say to you now. 
This is too severe’—too vehement!’ 

‘ It is severe, I acknowledge,’ resumed 
Douglas; * but I cannot Confess that it 

R 2 
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iR too severe. I‘speak with seriousness 
and warmth; and the weight of the sub¬ 
ject must he my apology. I speak as one 
who once stood on these dangerous pre¬ 
cipices, and whoi yet trembles to think to 
what he was expbsed. I speak as one 
who discovers that his friend (looking to¬ 
wards Lefevre) has been exposed to the 
same dangers, and is yet liable to tempta¬ 
tion. I spea^ as one convinced that many 
a child of promise haslost his principles— 
his modesty—his character,—in these 
haunts of wickedness; and has converted 

I 

the pleasures of parental hope into the 
bitter agonies of a broken spirit. Surely 
with such sentiments one must be Serious, 


and even fervid P 

‘ With mch sentiments/ said Wallis, 

* But I think such sentimeuU are not right. 
You condemn every thing, and in the gross 
—This can’t be right. Who is it that says 
—I forget at this moment—“ That most 
general censures are unjust?” This is 
my opinion,’ 

*■ ‘ And it is mine,’ replied Douglas. ‘ If 
I' am obliged <:o censure in this case uni- 
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versally, I ana far from* doing it without 
discrimination. The performances them¬ 
selves, and those who have prepared them, 
may be classed under every degree of 
comparison. There are» a few who have 
written for the stage, with the desire of 
reforming and exalting its amusements ; 
and we are certainly bound to respect the 
intention' 

' And supposing the s^age could be 
purified, would youVto object to it?’ 

‘ This,’ returned Douglas, ‘ is to sup¬ 
pose an impossibility. It is precisely what 
is objectionable l^iat is delicious and attrac¬ 
tive ; take this away, and the Attendants 
would as cheerfully go to church, as fdl 
their seats at the theatre. But, supposing 
this purihcatiaii possible, I should still 
have my objections-’ 

‘ Unconscionable!’interrupted Wallis. 

‘ Here me out,’ resumed Douglas, 
‘ I do not object to dramatic composition 
abstractedly considered. 1 think it an 
admirable way oF writing, and it may ob¬ 
viously be employed in.a good cause, as 
effectually as in a bad one ;*but I do objefct 
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to the acling of thV3 drama^ though it should 
be composed agi*eeably to every claim of 
morality and religion. To say nothing of 
what the actors, from the very nature of the 
profession, would,still be,—the assumption 
pf unreal passions^—the hypocritical prayr 
ers and yows wliich must still be uttered 
—and, above all, the exhibition of that 
tender intercourse, innocently sustained 
between a lo^er and his mistress—a hus¬ 
band and his wife (in*tercourse that ought 
never to be exposed tp the eye of a spectator) 
^and this intercourse supported by per¬ 
sons who are not sancti^)ned by any rela- 
tinnship<A.could not fail' to have a most 
deleterious influence on the morals of a//, 
]but especially on those of the ymng* 

‘ You’re prejudiced upon my honor, 
Pouglas. Why, if this were the case, 
what a deleterious influence they must 
haVe had on infit ; ^ut indeed I am not sen- 
fsibje of it.' 

* Will you forgive me if I say, that 
this is no proof of the contrary. May not 
your moral sensibilities have been rendered 
obtuse, by these amusements. When you 
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first attended the theatre,* did you see no¬ 
thing to shock you ? When you first read 
Shakspeare, was your modesty never 
offended ?’ 

‘ 'Shakspeare!’ e^^claisn^d Wallis,glad 
to fly off from these ^questions—‘ the im¬ 
mortal—the unrivalled—the divine fehak- 
speare!—Why surely you wo’n’t venture 
to raise your tongue against Shakspeare ?* 

‘ I will venture to say vvhat I think,* 
said Douglas, ‘ when it is proper to speak 
at all. I believe I am as sensible as any 

one of the wonderful talents of that Poet. 

• 

For force of langiage—for exbaustless in¬ 
vention—for an insight into hnnadn nature 
—for a power to touch and rend the heart— 
he is unequalled—and stands amongst 
dramatists, like the diamond amongst 
pearls. But, while I honor his intellectual 
capacities, I must deeply lament their 
miserable abuse. So far from having a 
moral end before him, he has frequently 
its opposite; and, at the best, seems indif¬ 
ferent to moral results. He often rises 
like the eagle into overpowering sublimity; 
but this is rather the effect* of his mental 
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ener^y^ than of his choice; his element is 
evidently in scenes of sensuality, profli¬ 
gacy, and levvdness. His licentious wit¬ 
ticisms—his lascivious insinuations—his 
corrupt allusionaj many times repeated,— 
reveal a heart revelling in its own abomi¬ 
nations ; and render, both him and his 
works, in a moral light, the objects of 
indignation and disgust!’ 

Well, .well,’ s*aid Wallis,* ‘ it is a 
good thing this is said in a private room 
amongst friends. If the world knew it, you 

would be placarded in all the streets of 

% 

London for a blockhead |Pr a madman.* 

‘ No matter which,^ returned Douglas, 
‘ so that it be not incurred by my bwn im¬ 
prudence. I think it is high time to speak 
out on this subject. Sh^ikspeare is the 
great national idol, whom' religious and 
profane seem willing to worship. Our 
chHstian writers have, in complaisance to 
the world, joined in his unqualified and 
unlimited praise, without noticing the moral 
character of his works.' Numbers of reli¬ 
gious persons, ,of high pretensions, but 
blender claim/ to taste and literature, have 
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justified such praise, lest th'eir claim should 
be disputed, till, at length, a word against 
Shakspcare, is something like a word 
against our King and Constitution.’ 

* Treason to be^ sur-i,* cried Wallis, 

‘ well, let us have no more* literary treason. 

^ f % 

Odds! it little matters, in these days, whe¬ 
ther you lose your head on Tower-hill, or 
bring down upon it the sentence of a m- 
tkal tribunal.* 

* Rely upon it,’ said Douglas, ‘ I have 
no pleasure in saying so much. It is pain¬ 
ful to expose tho errors of a great genius; 

t 

and nothing but strong sense of duty 
would dispose me to it. But I rdlnember 
the dangers to which I was liable; and, 
there are thousands of young persons still 
in a similar situation. It was the fine 
quotations and .boundless encomiums of 
this poet, in writings of most unquestion¬ 
able religious character, that first induced 

me to read his dramas. 1 entered on them 

* 

as on a Paradise of sweets and loveliness. 
Little did I expect* to find the serpent of 
vice concealed amongst itsj beauties!—and 
well may I w onder at my ekcape from ita 
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seductions under such circumstances!-— 
It is no very difficult thing to avoid vice, 
when we are aware of its presence, and it 
appears in its own deformity; but, who 
shall escape, wbvn it .borrows the forms of' 
virtue, and is adorned with all the fascina^' 

« t 

tions of Shakspeare's pencil ?* 

' Well Charles,’ said Wallis, a little 
baffled, ‘ after such solemn discourse about 
play going, suppose you wo’n’t go; so I 
shall carry Jane your negative—and good 
evening to ye I* 

^ 1 should hope you will not go till 
you have reconsidered v the matter,* said 
Lefevre* 

* O, as to that, I am none of the con¬ 
sidering sort. I must leave that to you 
and Mr. Douglas. The time for enjoying 
pleasure is over whilst one's considering 
about it— 

I 

Seize on pleasures as they fly. 

Now we live—to.morj>ow die; 

« 

Time is stealing fast away,. 

Seize on pleasure while you may 1 

‘ A fine * heathen i^entiment,’ said 
' Douglas; ‘ more worthy of the meridian 
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of Constantinople than of Lbndoii.—I con¬ 
fess 1 have no sympathy with the man, 
• wlu) can live in a world of such misery 
and guilt as this, for the mere purposes of 
pleasure. What, have we no temptations 
to resist—no propensities ’to mortify—no 
self denying duties to perform ?—Have we 
no concern for the degraded—the wretched 
condition of human nature ?--Is there no 
hell to shun—no God to supplicate—no 
heaven to pursue? (), Mr. Wallis, allow 
me to say, if you refuse to think seriously 
now, a time will’ come when you will be 
compelled to it.’ ^ 

The earnest ‘sincerity with* which 
Douglas made thisaddress, affected Wallis, 
lie feigned a smile to cover his feelings, 
and taking him by the hand as he left the 
room, he observed with an averted coun¬ 
tenance—* Well, well, you have good in¬ 
tentions Douglas. I wo’p’t quarrel with 
you—good evening!’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 


^LTJHOUGII, Lefevre took but a 
small share in the preceding conversation, 
he was far from being an uninterested audi¬ 
tor. His friends were placed in direct 
contrast b^ore him * the state of his mind, 
from his circumstances, was unusually in¬ 
clined towards Douglas; and he felt 
ashamed that his heart should be divided 
between two persons of such different cha¬ 
racter/ Pained with' his own incoiisis- 

f 

tency, he rested his head upon his hand, 
and said to himself, ‘ O, Wallis, you are 
an usurper! Douglas, •after all, is the 
choice of my heart. I can repose on his 
friendship in the hour of adversity. I 

will break with you -.* Then, as if 

filled with a distressing recollection, he 
resumed, ‘ No: I cannot break with him 
now'. 1 cannot appeal* mean and ungene¬ 
rous. I must Jirst -’ And then he 

started from* his position with vexation. 
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The vexation of Lefevre arose from 
his having laid himself under some obliga* 
tions to Wallis. These obligations were of a 
pecuniary nature; and it may be desirable 
to take some notice q{ tl/feir occurrence, 
as they h:|d no sligl^t influence on his 
course, 

Lefevre, when immediately under 
maternal control, had a liberal supply of 
pocket-money, which he generajly expend¬ 
ed in superfluities; this probably led him 
to a careless use of money in general. 
On his coming to London, and being mas¬ 
ter of a small incchne, he thought his re¬ 
sources nearly inexhaustible, and drew 
upon them accordingly. Naturally fond 
of a neat and good appearance, he be¬ 
came rather extravagant in his dress. 
Thing after thing was ordered; and he 
concluded that his quarterly receipts 

t 

would easily cover every demand, without 
taking the trouble to c«/e«/ate; whilst the 
generosity of his temper, and the general 
sentiments of the young men around him, 
established him in the belief that it w ould 
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be contemptible and ridiculous to care 
about money. 

If the care of money was to be 
thought contemptible, Lefevre soon found 
the opposite c6l'iducthad its inconveniences. 
He was surprised, to find, quarter* after 
quarter, bills accumulate upon him; and 
his surprise amounted to confusion when, 
on putting the little bills together, he saw 
they made so great vl total! Such early 
embarrassment might have imposed upon 
him habits of economy and calculation, 
had it not been for an ill-timed indulgence 
on the part of his a)Tcctionate mother. 
His hints at the poverty of his purse, in* 
duced her to make occasional remittances 
for his assistance; till, in the end, he 
accustomed himself to ^'reckon on them, 
as a part of his income. ‘ This was likely 
to increase the evil; and be continued in 
that free and thoughtless use of money 
which s,ncedily gave a more serious aspect 
to his perplexities. His applications to 
his mother, under these difficulties, be¬ 
came so direct and frequent, that, at 
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length, she took alarm, and remonstrated 
with her son on the subject, assuring him 
. that she must, in future, confine her assis- 
tance to a small and certain sum, which 
^he would forward annually.* 

This was a great disappointment to 
Lefevre. iSomething he must do* to extri¬ 
cate himself, and that immediately. The 
friendship of Douglas seemed to invite 
him to explain his difficulties to him; but 
his pride resisted the Suggestion: he fear¬ 
ed it would lower Douglas's respect for 
hhn; and he knew that he would not fail 
to 'express surprise) and concern on the 
occasion. It was about this peridd that 
Lefevre reilewed his connection with Wal¬ 
lis, on the business of the office. His at¬ 
tachment to Walli^ was not attended with 
ihat esteem and.respect which marked 
his friendship for Douglas; he, therefore, 
found it comparatively easy to intimate his 
straitened situation to him. Wallis was 
^st then seeking to weaken the influence 
of Douglas, and to tie Lefevre to himself; 
and he fairly rgoiced at sp favorable an 
opportunity*. Hd understood*the wishes 
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of Lefevre before they were half express* 
cd, and insisted on his accepting twice the 
sum he had named, with the air of a mail 
who was receiving rather than conferring 
a favor. 

This conduct powerfully affected the 
open and generous mind of Lefevre. It 
did, indeed, to his eye, hide a multitude 
of sins; and so bound liiin to Wallis, that 
even when conscience, as we have seen, 
reproached him with continuing the inti¬ 
macy, the weight of obligation withheld 
him from breaking it. So true it is that a 
state of debt and of dependence are inse¬ 
parable. 

Meanwhile Wallis’s assistarfee, though 
it afforded Lefevre temporary relief, did 
not really benefit him. Jt encouraged him 
rather to rest his hopes oh expedients and 
favourable accidents, than on a determina¬ 
tion of living within his certain income. 
‘Wallis^’ he allowed himself to think, 
‘would still do more for him if he required 
it; he might soon obtain a rise in the office, 
and that would set all right; and if these 
failed, he hhd no doubt that his mother and 
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Douglas would do their utmost for him, on 
an emergency.’ With such vague and un¬ 
just reliances, it may easily be ex|3ected 
that, on slight temptation, Lefevre would 
involve himself in even s^f&ter expenses 
than those .which he lii^d already, foiin^ too 
large for his income. This was really the 
case. His reunion withW^allis; his libe- 
rality to the distressed persons in the 
office; his coffee-house supper’s; his en- 
creased taste for company; and his ab¬ 
horrence of every thing mean and shabby; 
ai\d particularly* his having made himself 
responsible for sonie debts of his deceased 
brother, had joined' to throw him* into a 
state of embarrassment more serious tliau 


at any former period. 

Lefevre, tliowgh not fond of obligation 
to any one, felt not the evil of his obliga¬ 
tions to Wallis, till the moment in which 


he resolved to break with him. He then dis- 

I 

covered that they had robbed him of a por¬ 
tion of his independence; and that, should 


he do what he thdugld: his duty, Wallis 


might charge him *with ingratitude and 
baseness. The reflection w&s bitter to* 
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him; but lie confirmed his intentions by 
prayer, and laid himself on his pillow that 
evening, resolving to recover himself from 
his engagements to Wallis, and drop a 
friendship whidii was prejudicial to his 
best interests. 

I 

The ensuing morning, as Lefevre was 
thinking how he might best carry his pur¬ 
poses, he was served with a copy of a 

writ! It was the first he had received. 

/ 

It alarmed him. It was from a tradesman 
least expected to act so, as he had done 
much to serve and recommend him. His 
pride and kindness wi!jre wounded. He 
sat stifi and silent a few moments; he 

I 

rose and paced the room, repeating the 
words, ‘ base, insolent, worthless fellow!’ 
and then he returned to his chair, sensible 
of the folly of railing, and the necessity 
of doing something for his personal liberty, 
without delay. ‘ And what,’ said he, * can 
I do? The sum is small—not ten pounds— 
but wdjat does that signify ?—small as it is, 
I cannot pay it. O, I never knew the 
misery of debt till now!—What shall Ido? 

I 

’ Douglas? —No—I will not apply to Doug^ 
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las—he will despise me. I will not be 
despised; and yet, do I not despise 
myself?—Wallis?—shall I go to him?— 
that will only encrease the obligations I 
purposed to abolish! • Well, 1 cannot 
help it, I must app^y soirjew4iere-*-and I 
know he will be kind—Hard is my fate.’—^ 
How apt are we to impeach Divine Pro¬ 
vidence, when we have nothing to com¬ 
plain of but our owjyi imprudcince! 

Lefevre Iiastened to the dwelling of 
. his friend, ami explained his situation to 
him. Wallis received him just as he could 
have wished.—‘ Ungrateful impudent fel¬ 
low,’ e,xclairaed he,—‘ plague on him ! 
Put your mind at rest—leave it all with 
me—I’ll shew him a trick or two for this, 
I warrant you. " Leave it tome—3^ou shall 


bear no more 4bout it—I’ll see him—and 
he shall either take my word for the pay¬ 
ment, or, if that wo’n t do, I'll settle the 
account at once—if he dare U) take it.’ 

Lefevre’s anxieties subsided, and left him 

» 

wholly the subject of admiration and gra¬ 
titude. He seized the hand of his friend, 
—‘ Thank you! thank you said his lips*; 
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—* Generous Wallis !’ said his heart, ‘ why 
did I think of breaking with you!—I will 
never His convictions struggled 

with his overwrought feelings—he could 
not expressly re^olve*on inviolable friend¬ 
ship. < • , 

Wallis knew how to use to advantage 
the emotions his conduct had excited. 
In his late call on Lefevre he had wit¬ 
nessed the superior ppwer which Douglas 
had over him, and he was fretted by it, as 
far as his self-complacent temper could be 
fretted. It was now a greater point with 
him than ever to make Lefevre his own, 
and to lower his regard for his rival. To 
do this he was aware, he was not to em¬ 
ploy argument or invective—he must flat¬ 
ter the pride of Lefevre—“he must with¬ 
draw him from the presence of his friend, 
—he must get him into other society. 

An opportunity equal to his highest 
wishes presented itself. He was going to 
spend a week with a relative at Sevenoaks, 
as one of a little hunting party. He in¬ 
formed Lefevre of it, sfnd pressed him in 
tne most cordial manner to get leave of 
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absence for the time, and go with him. 
Lefevre made a few hesitating objections; 
but Wallis, bent on the object, soon re¬ 
moved his scruples, and it was agreed, 
that they should go together. This en¬ 
gagement was followed, by some misgiv¬ 
ings, but he did not dwell upon them. His 
worthy friends Mr. and Mrs. Kusseil were 
merely told he was going out of town for a 
few days, and Mr. Douglas knew it only 
by a short note, sent j:o him ODfcthe morning 
of his leaving home. So surely does a 
.practice, which our conscience condemns, 
lead the most ii:^enuous minds to con¬ 
cealment. 

. . * • 

Th§ anticipated week was a week 

of pleasure. The mornings were given to 
sporting, and the evenings to convivial mirth. 
Lefevre was quite in his element. He was 
fond of the saddle; and field sports ^vell 
suited the ardency of his temper, Wallis 
introduced him to his acquaintance with 
high compliments ; and he became eager 
to honor the introduction. He used his 
best efibrts to gain the esteem, and pro¬ 
mote the pleasures 6f the little party. This 
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was an easy work to him. He soon re¬ 
ceived the distinctions, which are com¬ 
monly paid to modest superiority; and 
succeeded in prejudicing more than one of 
the number strongly in his favor. The 
week terminated Vith general regrets ; and 
those v'lio were most futerested in Lefevre, 
begged the honor of his friendship, and 
entered into proposals for its contiquance. 

Lefevre had brought himself to call 
this period ‘ a week of innocent recreation ;* 
but, with all his speciousness, he could 
not induce his heart to justify the appel¬ 
lation. It did afford him pleasure ; but per^ 
haps, less than to any other of the company. 
He felt there was too much eating, too 
much drinking—too much jesting, too 
much folly ; in the absence of all elevated 

and religious conversation, for his con- 

< 

science wholly to approve.—‘And yet,’ 
said he fretfully, ‘ why do I not approve ? 
The rest are happy—why should 1 be mi¬ 
serable ?’-pIn that moment of passion, 
such is the wickedness of the human 
he;u*t, he had almost branded religion and 
his religious connexions as the disturbers 
of bis peace! “ 
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Whatever view Lefevre was disposeJ 
to take of this occurrence, no event, at 
this juncture, could have had a more 
sinister effect on his mind. It had broken 
jn upon his tranquillity—it had destroyed 
the influence of salutary <3onviction—and 
withered those blosscAnings of-hope* and 
pious resolution, which had given his best 
friends so much satisfaction. 

I 

As the noisy stream of pleasure passed 
away, he became sensible of Ihifi, and knew, 
from former experience, the painful conse¬ 
quence on himself.—He returned, there- 
fcM’e, to his home strengthening his mind 
against its own reflections, like a disobe¬ 
dient chi|d fortifying its heart against the 
corrections of a parent, who had often 
reproved, but always been disregarded. 
His home received him—but it was not to 
comfort. His boffoks, his closet, his hible, 
Douglas, and the Unssells,—all, to him, 
seemed to wear an .accusing aspect. His 
high spirit did not readily eu^liire re¬ 
buke, and he fled from their presence, as 
Adam fled from the* voice of the Lord in 
Farad ise. • 
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Once more celestial peace had quitted 
the bosom of Lefevre, and once more he 
sought such a substitute as the world, in 
its amusements and society, could supply, 
A heathen poet has described the paths 
of sin as floweffy, smooth, and of easy 
descent, d^efevre found them to be so; 
every step he took quickened his succeed¬ 
ing one. In ‘ the perverseness of,his w'ay,* 
he converted his very preservatives into a 
means of acceleratipg his progress. He 
stayed out later at niglit than he other¬ 
wise would, to escape the reproofs qf 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell; h^ sought the society 
of Wallis and his friends the more, that 
he might be less in that of Douglas; and, 
to cover himself in the neglect of the ex¬ 
cellent writings which filled his shelves, 
he the more eagerly gaver his fragments of 
time to the novel and ronfiance. 

It is, however, always unplcasing, and 
sometimes unnecessary, to detail a course 
of sinfubiess. It may be sufficient in this ^ 
stage of the history to state, that Lefevre, 

I 

like every former transgressor, ♦ waxed 
wwse and worse/ He bqcame dissipated 
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ia his mind—careless to,his plans of iih* 
provemont and benevolence—and low in 
the tone of his morals. He was gradually 
reconciled to the things he once con¬ 
demned ; and, from being reconciled, found 
delight in them. He wq|j a lover of plea¬ 
sure more than a lover of God. He was 
joined to his idols, and after them he would 
go ! TJie concert, the card-table, the ball¬ 
room, the tavern-club, the theatre, the 
masquerade, all witnessed.his attend¬ 
ance—but all left him unhappy. 

Genuine friendship, in minds truly 
noble, is, at onc^, a delicate and vigorous 
plant. It outlives the greatest^ injuries, 
while it^is siisceptiTble of the least. Such 
was the friendship of Douglas. It had 
been tenderly awake to all the variations 
in Lefevro’s coiuluct, and had urged him 
to seize the ftiw favorable occasions af¬ 
forded of intimating his anxieties. 
well knew, that direct opposition in his 
mind, would only defeat his olyect. He 
had also found, that on some subjects he 
could succeed better with Lefevrfe by letter, 
than by verbal iiftercourse; and, as he 
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Was about to leave town for some months, 
he thought he would wait the advantage 
of a written coininunication. 

Douglas acted up to this intention, 
and wrote his friend from Plymouth, in the 
most earnest aiid^ affectionate terms. He 
referred to Jiis decleiasions and practices, 
ill a firm but delicate manner. He took 
occasion to notice particularly om^ serious 
and glaring impropriety^ into which, he had 
every reason ^fo think, Lefevre had fallen ; 
and on account of which, the letter itself is 
omitted in this statement. He then closed 

r 

by referring the freedonyhe had taken tQ 
their habits of friendship, and tenderly 
expostulated with him bn the error of his 
ways. 

Lefevre was greatly disturbed by the 
perusal of this letter. His attention passed 
over every other sentencej and fixed on 
ihe particular charge, to which an allusion 
has been made. He sprang from his seat— 
took a fevv quick steps across the room— 
stood motionless—raised his hand to his 
forehead, *aud as hastily withdrew it— 
stepped forward, again—and continued 
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moving over the room ip hurried and* 
occasional steps for some time, evidently 
unconscious of his movements, and in deep 
silence. He then seized his hat, and 
hastened to a coffee-house he was accus¬ 
tomed to use. He took pp the papers— 
but could not read th«n; he miugled«with 
his gay companions—but his heart was 
too much distressed to be frivolous. He 
went to the office, and did the duties of 
tlie day in silence; and, in the evening, sat 
down and wrote the following reply to 
Pouglas:— 


London, 

December 


* My dear Friend, 

‘ I pass over every thing in your letter, 
to notice the ‘severe charge you bring 
against me. How could you bring such a 
charge against me! What a base, un¬ 
worthy being must I have been in your 
*cyes, before you could have thought such 
a thing of me! Arid, if you did think me 
guilly, why did you* not t^ll me at once 
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How could yol) let days and weeks pass 
away, without accusing me, while you 
believed me to be living in so abominable 
a practice? Is this friendship? Should I 
have acted so towards you? 

‘ Must I, in regular terms, deny this 
detested diarge? I do deny it, and in 
the most solemn manner. I call heaven 
and earth to witness, that I am as .innocent 
of the crime you allege to me, as the new 
born infant.' I have faults, but, thank God, 
that is not one. But you have thought 
me capable of such an, act! How must 
you be changed towar^ls your friend! • I 
know my bite conduct has not pleased you, 
but I did not expect this from you. If you 
can entertain such opinions of your friend, 
be must feel there is an end to friendship. 

* Your’s aggrieved, 

* Charles Lefevre.* 

‘ P. S. I beg of you to burn this on 
reading it. Your’s is already in flames.’ 

To this letter, Dbuglas returned the 
following answer:— • 
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Plymouth^ 

Peeembcr^ 

‘ Mv VERY Dear Charles, 

, * Although I could no^ ;ivoid thinking 

the spirit in which yoh wrote the letter I 
now acknowledge wa^ reprehfensibPe, I 
assure you its general contents gave me the 
highest satisfaction, .1 had, indeed, for 
“ days and weeks” been under the impres¬ 
sion which I have explained, aed it is not 
easy for you to imagine the distress it has 
given me. I didnot—I could not take up 
such an opinion flight grounds. I was 
slow—very slow to believe; and J had, 
and still have, every reason to think it true. 
However, as there was the mere possibility 
of my being deceived, I determined to put 
it to you, and be guided by your reply. 

‘ By that reply, I am governed. Your 
solemn denial is quite sufficient. I have 
never had reason to question your truth 
and frankness, and I could rely updn them 
entirely in a much weightier case than this. 
Let the subject then sink into oblivion, and 
be to us both, as though it nevor had been. 
I promise you it shall be thus with me. 
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One word, however, in dismissing it for 
ever. I am concerned for that high spirit 
you discover on the intimationi (for it was 
not a charge), .made, as you must believey 
in the purest friendship. To think that 
we dre altogether incapable of a bad action, 
is ** to think of ourselves more highly than 
we ought to think and, so far from pro¬ 
moting our safety, often forebodes our fall. 
** Let him'that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall!” The very moment we 
think we can stand alonc^ we are in danger! 

‘ But, if 1 have t<r emve your pardon 
for ind/jlging a tlioiight unworthy of you, 
in this instance, have J been in*:staken as 
to the other particulars in niy letter. Are 
not my fears, that you have relinquished 
your private devotions, that you are sacri¬ 
ficing the pleasures of literature, benevo¬ 
lence, and religion, to those world 1}^ asso¬ 
ciates and engagements, which you have 
alreadyTound so very perilous to you, too 
well founded? I know your conscience 
sides against you ot) this question, and I 
am grieved for it. And; forgive me if I 
add, that I fear you are resisting the very 
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convictions, which you ought to cherish 
as salutary and merciful. O, my dear 
Charles, do not sustain a contlict so nuna- 
tural and criminal! To,,gaitt a victory 
over our own conscience,’ is, to throw up 
an almost invincible obstacle to our'salva¬ 
tion 1 

‘ You appear to me inclined to make 
a full experiment on worldly happiness. 
Already you have gene dangefous lengths 
to satisfy your curiosity. And, as far as 
.you have advanced, what is your conclu- 
s’fon? Have you',found any thing to be 
compared Avith those calm, exalted, and 
benign enjoyments, which religion and 
friendship have afforded you in former 
days? Does your eye fill now with the tear 
of ecstacy, sympathy, or love, as it was 
wont to do, when you dwelt on the beau¬ 
ties of nature—held communion with*a 

I 

friend—or rose into adoration of the blessed 
,God? Ah! Charles- 

1 

‘ Excuse me, 1 mean no personal re¬ 
flection, when I say^ that even those low 
enjoyments, winch your asDOciates may- 
find in the pursuit of the world, Avill be 
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denied to you. They have never risen to 
intellectual pleasures—they have not had 
any serious object before them in life— 
their consciences have not been enlightened, 
and they are troiilded'with few (convictions 
of th(?ir folly. .But/ O, Charles, what ife 
your case?—Can you, who have fed with 
angels, herd with swine?—Can your aspir¬ 
ing spirit grovel in sensualities?—Will it 
not be “ hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks?”—Rely upon it, in spite of you, at 
every step you take, c(Kiseience will em¬ 
bitter your pleasures, aild aggravate yoUr 
sorrow'Sc^ 

* O, Charles! my heart is »troubled 
for you. Whither will your course lead 
you I see snares, and pitfalls, and raven¬ 
ous beasts in your way. • Already your 
feet are entangled, O, escape for thy life! 
You admire magnanimity—Be magnani¬ 
mous! Burst the bonds of deadly plea¬ 
sure—Be* deaf to the voice of flattery— - 
Renounce the world as.ithe enemy of your 
soul—Call upon God y^hilst he is near! 

. ‘ 1 had much delight 'this morning in 

visiting a good man, who has been bed- 
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I'idden these twenty-jive years, I was pre¬ 
pared to pity him, but he called on me to 
rejoice. “ Are you not wearied out with 
the length of your affliction ?” “ Wearied, 
Sir,” said he,—“ No.* Nji^ure would soon 
faint, but God sustains me. *1 coaid lie 
here another twenty-five years, if it pleased^ 
God. I have found this bed to be the 
very gate of heaven!—Length of iny afflic¬ 
tion, Sir! O, let me not call it long—it is 
short, very short, and will soon be over. 
These light afflictions, which are but for 
momentf work out for me a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
“ This is^a happy s*tate of mind,” said L 
“ Thank God for it!” said he, as in an act 
of devotion. Then addressing me—“Why, 
yes, and every tiling God does is to make 
us happy. Is he? not all love ?—he cannot 
then be unkind. Is he not all-wise ?—[le 
cannot then do wrong. Are not His pro¬ 
mises yea and amen in Christ Jesus ?—he 

cannot then break his word. None who 

• 

have trusted him have repented of it. My 
day of affliction has been twenty-five years 
long; but I have found, m my day so my 
vor* I. T 
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Strength has hem. Blessed be his holy 
name!—O, Sir, I dare not complain. My 
afBiction is a mercy. It came upon me 
when I was a young man—when 1 was 
worldly, thoughtless, and foolish; and, I 
dread* to think whav I might have been, 
but for this affliction. Before I was afflict¬ 
ed I went astray, but.now 1 have kept thy 
word. Blessed is the man whom thoa 
chastenest, O Lord, and teachest him out of 
thy law.”—We sang and prayed togethei, 
and parted in pleasing hppe of meeting in 
a better state. 

‘ What an instance of the power of 
religion I—What could the wo/*ld have 
done for such a person?—May it be our 
support, and comfort, and exceeding great 
reward! 

‘ Your’s, my dear friend, 

‘ Most affectionately, 

‘ James Douglas.’, 

„ Lefevre was evidently uneasy till he 
received the reply from Douglas. And, 
'as the first Xetter had given him an unac- 
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countable degree of anxiety, so this seemed 
to yield undue satisfaction. If these power¬ 
ful emotions are to hnd an explanation, it 
must be in some future event of the history. 
Ill the midst of his *sati»faction, however, 
he was little affected‘by t^e more import¬ 
ant parts of the letter. He blamed him-* 
self for .the severe manner in which he had 
written, and admired the moderated tem¬ 
per of Douglas; an^, perhaps^ he did this, 
the more readily, that, in the exercise, 
.those impressions which were of a religious 
'character, might-evaporate. Such is the 
*;nbrlety of the human heart! ^ 

Notwithstanding the tender and unex¬ 
ceptionable behaviour of Douglas, Lefevre*s 
conduct towards him was sensibly chang¬ 
ing. He became more shy and reserved; 
and encreasingly avoided his society. He 
seemed to have lost his former confidence 
and dignity towards him; and was care¬ 
ful merely to avoid giving him offence. 

Douglas, howpver, was determined on 
his course. He would not pay indifference 
with indifferenee; but wohld maintain his 
hold on his friend to the last. He thought 

. t2 
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he could easily account for Lefevre's de¬ 
portment. He was aware that Wallis was 
endeavouring to create prejudices in his 
mind ; and, he knew, that his admonitions 
could not be grateful to him, and that his 
very presence must* remind him of the 
height from which he had fallen, of the joys 
he had cast away for ever. But lie was 
persuaded that Lefevre still respected and 
loved him ;*.and he was resolved his re¬ 
spect and love should be made to contri¬ 
bute, as far as possible, U> his deliverance. 
The hand of Providence was once more 
about to extend itself to co-operate with 
Douglas, in executing his benevolent pur¬ 
pose. 
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CHAPTER XVL 


IN the ensuing* spring, Douglas was 
called to suffer great* domestic^ trials. His 
grief soon found its way to the sympathe¬ 
tic heart of Lefevre;*and he hastened to 
his side, to verify, by the kindest attentions, 
the unabated strength of his friendship. 
He was not now, indeed, sufficiently at 
• ease with hims^lfi to pay those little offices 
on common occasions, which once made 
him the most obliging of persons; but 
extramdinary events could yet call forth 
the great and good qualities of his mind. 

Douglas received the sympathies of 
Lefevre, as they were a pledge of love, 
with answering kindness; and, as they 
were a likely means of benefiting him who 
offered them, with hopeful joy. His over¬ 
tures of assistance were embraced, as 
they would necessarily multiply their in¬ 
terviews ; and as it became needful for 
Douglas to take a shori; j[purney on an 
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afcictive en and, .he pressed his friend to 
accompany him. It was not easy for Le^ 
fevre to deny a friend in adversity any 
thing; and, at considerable inconvenience, 
he put himself in a condition to meet his 
request. The engagement terminated se-r 
rioiislys " - 

They left home in a gig. As they 
were entering one of the narrow streets 
leading to Cheapside, the horse, a spU 
rited creatuse, took fright, at the smack¬ 
ing of a carman’s whip immediately over 
his head. Douglas, who^was driving, did 
his utmost to restrain the animal, but in 
vain ; he went at full gallop. They soon 
perceived two flour-waggons coming down 
the very centre of the street. It was im¬ 
possible for them to clear the way in 
time—death was before them! Lefevre, 
in the alarm, seized the reins, and, as 
though only thinking of the safety of his 
friend, exclaimed, ‘ Douglas, get out be¬ 
hind!’—‘ No/ said Douglas, ‘ we’ll live or 
die together—leave the reins!’—still doing 
his best, though the case was hopeless, 
Yhey did dear the fore-wheel of the first 
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waggon, but struck against the hind oife 
with such violence as snapped the axle> 
tree in two. They were both thrown, by 
the jerk, into the air; while the maddened 
horse continued running, with the rem¬ 
nants of the gig at his h^s. 

Lefevre fell by* the whe^l, and only 
received a slight injury on the arm. 
Douglas was cast at greater distance, be- 
neath the feet of the horses in the second 
team. The driver was so stuj)ified by the 
occurrence that he did not think to stop 
. them. His fall had made Douglas insen¬ 
sible. Two of.the horses stepped over 
him, doing him no harm, except grazing 
his ch^ek with thdr shoes! He came to 
his senses for a moment, and saw a twelve- 
inch wheel just upon him! He sprang on 
his feet, exclaiming, ^ My God!’ and the 
next moment fell into the arms of some 
persons who had come to his help, and 
again fainted away. 

Lefevre forgot his own hurt in the 
greater injuries of Douglas. He sent for 
a coach, and a surgeon at the same time. 
He drove to^his’lodgings; and, that he 
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lAight soften thQ matter to Mrs. Russell, 
he alighted first at some little distance^ 
and entered before the coach became 
visible. All this he did with such ease 
and spirit, that no one would have thought 
him a personal Sufferer; and yet his neg¬ 
lected* wound had not ceased to emit the 

I 

life-blood from his frame. 

Douglas still continued in a fainting 
state. His medical assistance was, how¬ 
ever, efficacipns; and,, although exhausted 
by the loss of blood, he became, in the 
evening sensible and composed. On first 
looking round him, he saw Lefevre at his 
side. ‘ O, Charles!' said he, ‘how near have 
we been to eternity! This is the i25th of 
May; let us never forget this day!’ 
< Blessed be God that it is no worse !* cried 
Mrs. Russell, rejoiced to hear Douglas 
speak again. ‘ Ah!’ said' Douglas, ‘ I 
deserve much worse! Like Jonah, 1 was 
repining at my afflictions.’ Mr. Russell 
came into tfee room. ‘ Ah! my dear James!’ 
—taking his hand—‘ Well! God moves 
in a mysterious way—Judgment and mer- 
py—but let us •acknowledge them or 
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our knees.’ They knelt around the bed ; 
and the venerable man offered up suitable 
thanksgivings and prayer to the Great 
Preserver, while the tear of affection and 
• piety moistened his cheeks^^ 

During the suBeriil^s of Douglas, 
Lefcvre was most obliging and kind m his 
behaviour. Excepting that they had not 
that full' and unincumibcred communion, 
Douglas was reminded of what he was 
in a former affliction^ a period sacred to 
them, as the confirmation of their friend¬ 
ship. There was^ indeed, an air of self- 
denial rather thaft of complacency in his 
attentions; and, if he read, hi» choice 
would faM on books of a different character 
to those which once ranked first in his es¬ 
timation.* Douglas, however, hoped the 
mere intercourse M’ould have beneficial con- 
sequences; and he more than acquiesced 
ill a confinement which continued it. • 

I 

But, how hardly shall they, who have 
<»been accustomed to do evil, leafn to do 
well! If good habits are a preservative 
from what is wronjj, bad ones are a more 
powerful obstacle to what is ^ood. Lefe- 
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vre’s habits, by*this time, were converted 
against himself. His better thoughts, as 
if encouraged by the presence of Douglas, 
endeavoured to assert their rights; but 
they had been too often conquered to make, 
another conquest difficult. As his friend 
recovered ‘to bis employments, be with¬ 
drew from )iim, and sought again wholly 
to lose himself in the, world. The voice of 
conscience once more subdued, his inclina¬ 
tions, like ft river fojp a while obstructed 
in its course, flowed but the more violently 
in their usual channel, i- , 

The remains of this year bear no fa¬ 
vorable .testimony to the career of Lefevre. 
It shall only be noticed as far as it may 
beneficially shew the deceitful and pro¬ 
gressive influence of iniquity. 

All his former worldly compliances 
were persevered in, and opened the way to 
others of a less questionable character. 
His hours w^ere not only unseasonable, 
but he was frequently from home the whole, 
night. His countenance, from being lively 
and cheerful, was marked with disquie¬ 
tude : and h;s temper, from being ardent, 
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became irritable and stormy. From hav¬ 
ing paid little attention to politics, he be¬ 
came fond of them; and was violent in 
his opinions. He seemed willing to look 
•on religion with a hop^ess eye, ana 
scarcely regarded the forfijs it imposed. 
The claims of the sabbath were*negl&ted. 
If he attended a public service, it was 
with an averted heart; and the cominence- 
pient of the day was generally w^asted in 
slumber, while the close was dissipated in 
ungodly society. 

• Although thio was the chosen course 
of Lefevre, and he had already overcome 
many difficulties in pursuing it, he«was far 
from being satisfied with it, or with him¬ 
self. He found that ‘the way of trans¬ 
gressors is hardand that it is especially 
so to those, who have been blessed with a 
religious education, and an enlightened 
conscience. Wisdom would have dispo¬ 
sed him to quit a course so iroublesoine 
«to him, and to return to those ‘•paths of 
peace’ which he had forsaken; but from 
wisdom he was at this time sadly estranged; 
Under the delusive power of «in, he chose 
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'rather to attempt what was really an im¬ 
possibility —to reconcile conscience to re- 
ibellion, and gather enjoyment from wicked- 
Cjess! 

Resolved a forbidden path, what 
wonder if Lefei^e was prepared to listen 
to fresh temptation. To a mind willing to 
be tempted, temptations are never wanting. 
Some of the most dangerous character 
presented themselves to Lefevre. Two or 
three of them should be observed. 

He was induced to think degradingly 
of mankind. From having thought too 
favourably of men, he was now disposed to 
do them injustice. Wallis and his com¬ 
panions had insisted, that every thing above 
the common level was pretension —that all 
show of excellence was to be referred to a 
common corruption of motive—that, if ail 
hearts could be exposed, they would be 
found alike, irrespective of any change 
from religious influence. Generous as he 
was, Lefevre endeavoured to receive these ‘ 
base and ungenerous sentiments. It was 
for his interest to do so. For, if all men 
were alike, then he need not be uneasy; or, 
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if the only difference consisted in preten¬ 
sion, then his very irregularities made him 
superior to many, as they would prove him 
the more honest man. He became severe 
on the conduct of the professors of religion; 
and lynx-eyed in detecting the fauUs of 
its ministers. Unhappily,* too many in¬ 
stances of defection from religion occurred 
within the circle of his knowledge; and he 
abused them, to support his own departure, 
and sanction Wallis’s* theory of universal 
selfishness! 

In addition 'to, this, he was tempted to 
entertain sceptical notions of the Christian 
dispensation. Infidelity has its root rather 
in the heart than the head. Lefevre had 
no doubts on the authenticity of religion 
till he wished Xo have them. The truths 
exhibited in revelation w^ere become un¬ 
pleasant to him. That the gospel he 
neglected rested on divine authority—that 
there is a God who will judge all men— 
that there is a state of future punishment— 
were opinions, which he could not readily 
accommodate, in a heart ciscumstanced as 
his. Awful to tell! he wished to disbelieve 
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them. He allowed himself to read books 
of an infidel tendency. He indulged the 
petulant objections to the Christian scheme, 
and slighted the weight of evidence on 
which it stoodli He even submitted to 


hear*the ribaldry and ridicule of the pro¬ 
fane and thoughtless, and strove to call it 
argument. But all his efforts were as vain 

O « 

as they were shocking. His understand¬ 
ing gave the lie to his heart. The force of 
evidence was so overpowering that he couLd 


not release himself from the authority of 
truth. He remained a.believer in oppo¬ 


sition to his desires—in opposition to his 
efforts. The most that he could, at any 
time do, was, to doubts not to disbelieve — 


to be a sceptic, not an infidel. 


But this was not enough. Lefevre had 
done his utmost to neutralize a faith, he 


could not reject; and to reconcile his mind 
to his conduct, by supposing all men as 
bad as himself. But, after all, in his 
thoughtful moments, he was compelled to 
allow, that there was a*^ reality in religion; 
and that many of its professors were some- 
Ihing more than hypocrites. He was still 
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uneasy. He had long been endeavouring 
by undue excitement to subdue this feel¬ 
ing, and hide himself from himself. For 
this he had fled, to the novel—to the card- 
table—to the theatre^to -scenes of obstre¬ 
perous mirth and folly. To his chagrin 
however, their power to engross the 
thoughts, and excite the imagination de¬ 
clined. The novel, deprived of its novelty^ 
became insipid; and pleasur^^s, always 
courted, lost their power to please ! What 
.was he to do ? \ fresh and more powerful 
excitement was n€>cessary. Where was he 
to find it? Wine and strong drin^ offered 
themselves. Their offer was accepted! 
He had occasionally found their efficacy 
in enabling him to brave his fears, or forget 
himself; and jie was, now, tempted to an 
habitual use of them:—not because he 
relished their flavour, or would read^ily 
submit himself to their most debasing 
effects, but because the disquietudes of an 
aggrieved conscience were insupportable 
to him 1 

Such was, thd progress of Lefevre \ 
While it is lamented, let it not be thought 
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peculiar and surprising. It is the natural 
progress of sin* If there is any thing sur¬ 
prising ill the course of a sinner it is, that 
he should ever take the Jirst step into tlie 
paths of tenij^tatioH—all the following 
stepSf. admit, alas ! of loo easy an explana¬ 
tion. No temptation is JinaL Each one 
leads to another in an unbroken series; and 

I 

the last lays hold on hell I” Let ho one 
say then, *‘^Thus far will I go on forbidden 
ground, and no farther.” It is the language 
of presumption and ignorance. Lefevre 
thought this, if he dared not utter it. And, 
if any one might have thought it, he might 
—for he was temperate, intelligent, and 
virtuous. But how is he ensnared! Every 
step he takes seems to give the colour of 
impossibility to his return. Sin indeed 
is like the “ letting out of water, better 
not meddled with,”—it appears, at first, 
like the little cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, an4 excites no alarm ; but it imper-* 
ceptibly widens and lengthens, till it 
spreads all around us tfie gloom of hope^ 
less sorrow! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


While Lefevre was h 9 ping for tempo¬ 
rary peace by violent efforts to suppress 
the voice of conscience, he was subjected 
to new alarm from la voice, that was nei- 


• ther to be cajoled nor resisted-s-it was the 
voice of creditors. He had failed to learn 


,the right use of jnoney by his past em¬ 
barrassments. He had flattered himself 


about the patience of those to v^hom he 
was indebted, and Kis capacity, in the end, 
to satisfy tliem, till his difficulties forced 
themselves upon him, and appeared in a 
menacing and msurmountable aspect. 

He had already, in addition to the 
sum Wallis lent him, borrowed «£?100.of 
an acquaintance on interest. This, for a 
^ time, set him free from his entanglements, 
and enabled him to redeem the pledge he 
had given to his brother’s creditors ; but, 
as his plan of, exj)enditure was not im¬ 
proved, he was only removing the evil to 

ft 

VOL. I. U 
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a more distant day. Now the crisis re* 
turned upon him ; and became the more 
threatening, from the very postponement, 
It was the turn of the year, and the de¬ 
mands upon hitb were general and unan¬ 
swerable, and were sometimes connected 
with most sharp reflections. 

Lefevre, whose high spirit could ill 
brook importunity, and who was vexed by 
reproach in proportion as he was conscious 
of meriting it, in his first anger was 
ready to declare^ that he would punish imr 
pudence with non-payment. A sense of 
justice, however, soon recovered him from 
the extravagance of passion ; and be felt 
that the strong arm of the law was not to 
be trifled with. 

In this emergency he saw but one 
resource—in this he sought comfort. ‘ I 
will write,’ said he, ‘ to my friend Deacon, 

I 

and borrow another <£50 of him—that 
will free pie from these miserable cormoi 
rants.’ He did write, and received an 
immediate reply, lie burst the letter in 
search of the money ;* but no money was 
there ! iDeaeon had, perhaps, doubta 
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of his prudence, and he merely wrote, that 
he was willing to make the advance, pro¬ 
vided he gave not only .the interest on the 
whole, but security likewm. 

This note provOked’^Lefevre exceed¬ 
ingly. With a consciousness * of his own 
integrity, he had little respect for the forms 
of business ; and pronounced such a 
condition, a personal insult. He tore the 
offending note into ^ hundred pieces, and 
angrily declared, he would have nothing to 
v^do with its author. Much of his anger, 
however, was diverted when he had re¬ 
flected on his situation, and he sipiled bit¬ 
terly to think,that siich were his necessities, 
he must either forego resentment to one 
loan’s conduct, or bear the insolence of 
many. His n^ind was chafed and irritated 
excessively; and he closed the day irre¬ 
solute what to do, and dreading the con¬ 
sequences of doing nothing. 

It happened that on the night of this 
day Douglas took a bed, as he occasionally 
did, with Mr. Russell. He slept on the 
same floor with llefevref qnd the doqr 
common to the two rooms was, as v^as 

.u 2 
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usual when he was a guest, thrown open. 
Lefevre and he, by this acconnnodation, 
had often talked each other to sleep ; but 
little use w^as made of it at this time. Le¬ 
fevre was dejecta and silent; this, however, 
had bitterly become so common to him in 
the presence of his religious friends, that 
Douglas scarcely observed it. 

In the night he" was awakened by 
Lefevre’s muttering in his sleep; but 
sought to compose himself again, as he 
knew he was in some 4^gree accustomed^ 
to it. Lefevre, however,-prevented his in¬ 
tention. ^ He presently rose up in his 
bed, and, with great agitation, exclaimed 
at intervals—‘ Pay !—yes. I'll pay you!— 

I tell you I will pay you-have patience 

—O don’t persecute me! - I can’t pay 
yet—wait a bit—’ He [Sprang from his 
be.d and walked, still asleep, across the 
rooms, with a scornful air. He was silent 
two or three minutes, and then continued, 
— ‘ Pay you ! For insult, hey ? Feel 
what I have felt, that’s the best pay for- 
you —;pfo principle ! —sky that again’— and 
lUi clenched the bed post of Dougla^’st 
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bedstead—‘Arrest me!--Do then—do— 

do-’ He paused—turned to thewashing- 

stand-^bathed his hand and forehead in 
water—and, as though sensibly benefittedj 
said—* There—there,—be cool—be cool/ 
—and then retired to* his ^ed* 

This scene filled Douglas with sur¬ 
prise and pity. He had entertained fears 
that Lfefevre was hving beyond his in¬ 
come, and this confirmed them. He lay 
a quiet spectator of •it, only purposing to 
awaken him in case he should offer to leave 
•the rooms, or .do any thing injurious to 
himself; and determined to stay breakfast 
with him in the morning, that he might 
have an*opportunity of noticing it/ 

Accordingly, as they were taking 
coffee together, Douglas took occasion 
from the silence and evident depression of 
his friend, to ask, what was the matter 
with him. • 

‘ Matter!—Nothing!—Why ?’ 

‘ lin sure something oppresses your 

mind. Your looks- 

‘ Looks!' said Lefevre, carrying bis 
hand over his face and striving to relax t^e 
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muscles,—‘ we are not always accountable 
for our hoks,^ 

Douglas sighed to think how Lefevre 
shunned the confidence once so dear to 
him; but, withqut making his concern 
visible, replied—^ Certainly not—nor is it 
merely by your looks, that I judge—you 
were very much disturbed in the night.’ 

* Disturbed! how ? what ?’ 

Douglas briefly explained to him 
what he ha^ witnessed. Unwilling as he 
was to believe the occurrence, he felt it 
was probable; and casting, off the air of * 
reserve, he had assumed, with his natural 
frankness confessed his situation, and even 
entered into all its particulars. * 

He paused. Douglas remained silent. 
He was afraid if he spoke at that moment, 
be should speak reproachfully. Astonish¬ 
ment and concern, however, sat on bis 
countenance. 

‘ I see you are eoneemed,’ continued 
Lefevre. I thank you! O, you know 
not what I have suflered! Let him that 
sleeps too much borrow a debtor’s pillow. 
T^ese insolent 'fellows 1 * I hate to be 
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dunned and tormented ’by them!—My 
mother too^ (suppressing his emotions) I 
MTote to her —she refused me—It shall be 
long enough before 1 write again/ 

‘ My dear Charles, be reasonable. I must 
not hear a word agairist your^mother. A 
child should strongly suspect that conduct, 
which leads him to think unfavorably of an 
excellent parent. If she has been wrong, 
it has been on the side of indulgence.— 
As to your creditors*—a debto’i* is perhaps 
the worst person to judge of their conduct 
•Their case, calnily considered, is often a 
hard one. Every transaction between a 
tradesman and a customer, has the nature 
of a covhtant. The one party agrees to fur¬ 
nish a certain article at a certain time; and 
the other party engages to pay a certain 
price at a certain time. It is no strange 
thing then, should the purchaser violate the 
covenant, if he bjC subjected to importunity, 
and even to crimination. When a man 
becomes a debtor to another, he*gives him. 
a supen(yrity. Rely upon it, if we would 
huve the respect of/)thers, we must respect 
ourselves. And, I know you will excuse 
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me, if I say, that‘whoever is to blame, the 
greatest blame rests upon yourself.’ 

‘ Blame I Ah! I have been a fool to 
entangle myself so; I allow—But no one 
is injured exceptrmyself. I would sooner 
starve than any one should "be able to say, 
he has lost a shilling by me.’ 

‘ I believe it most firmly, Charles- 
Your intentions are good—your integrity 
is undoubted. Yet, let me ask, what is 
integrity, what are firiR and fine principles, 
when unprotected by the humbler virtues 
of prudence and economi^ ? Have we not 
seen what they are? Have we not observed 
many characters, pf high excellence origi¬ 
nally, become, fo? the want of that fore¬ 
sight and calculation they effected to 
despise, the slaves of circumstance, and 
the prey of temptation I’ ‘ 

‘ Douglas, you reproach me!’ said 
Lefevre, closely touched by this appeal. 

‘ No, my dear Charles, I. do not r«- 
proach you—I warn you—Forgive me, I 

must warn you. Can I see you-’ 

. ‘ Well, but I don’t see how I could 
avoid it/ interrupted Lefevre, ‘ I had to 
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pay, you know, more than ^50. on my 
brother’s account—and I glory in having 
done it I’ 

‘ What you did to separate reproach 
from the name of a deceasjed brother, was 
to be expected from your generous nature. 
Yet, I don’t know that I can fully justify 
it.’ 

‘ Not justify it !2-^— 

* Hear me, iny dear friend. Had you 

been master of your purse, I should have 

thought the action proper and noble ; but, 

«,s the case was,, yf)U had, I think, deprived 

yourself of the power of doing so noble an 

act; your purse was the property of others. 

Nor, exouse me, can I even think the act 

done in favor of the departed relative, since 

the money was borrowed, without the 

sensible and near prospect of repaying it.’ 

% 

‘ Without a prospect! Can you think 
I w'ould have borrowed money without 
the prospect of paying it ?’ 

‘ I do not think you would borrow a 
guinea without the prospect, and full 
intention to return it. But really I must 
say, my dear Charles, that,, as you hav,e 
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proceeded, there is to me no apparent 
prospect of——* 

‘ O you are mistaken. Am I not look* 
ing forward to an advance in the office. 
You know how; I stand in the favour of 
some of the supenors—and, without favour, 
it cannot be long before I get a rise.* 

* Is it possible, Charles, that with your 
independent mind, you can submit to live 
on contingencies! Is not such a life the 
parent of improvidence, extravagance and 
idleness? Have we not seen many miser¬ 
able expectants presume, on uncertain ' 
hopes, till the necessity of their circum¬ 
stances Ivas extinguished natural affection, 
and induced them secretly to rejoice in the 
removal of a relative or friend, when they 
would otherwise have deeply mourned the 
event! O, Charles, w hatever you become, 

I 

be not the dupe of doubtful eapectatim! 
Wojuld you ever have been in your 
present situation, but for these wretched 
hopes ?* • 

* Certainly not I ahhor it—and once 
I out of it, rii take care for the future. 
But these ** w,relched hopes” as you call 
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them, are now all my hopes. If I give 
them up, my situation is hopeless,^ 

* O no. It is only hopeless, if you 
continue to build on these ^chimerical expec¬ 
tations. Never despair of^what prudence 
and integrity can do* for you. Speculate 
not oil the wheel of fortune, b*at look to 
yourself. Resolve,—to Urn within your 
present income; and, th*at you may be sure 
of doing this, purchase nothing huJt as you 
have the mouey to pay for it^ —and all will 
be well.’ 

• ‘ Ha! but this I cannot do. I cannot, 

you know, be mean and dishonorable.’ 

‘ My dear friend, pray do not deceive 
yourself iby a gross perversion of terms. 
Who is mean and dishonorable—the man 
who wears a patched coat, keeps a plain 
tabb, and denies himself the luxuries of 
life, that he may live within his means and 
preserve his independence? or, the man 
who, by outrunning Ids income, sells his 
* liberty, revels on the property ef others, 
and subjects himi^If to creditors ? How 
often have we admired the poor knight, 
who, to avoid >the snareif of bribery az^d 
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dependence, was found making a seronH 
dinftr from a cold shoulder of mutton, 
above the most affluent courtier, who had 
sold himself to others for a splendid pen¬ 
sion ! For my j?art, I esteem the humble 
peasant, who struggles to live within his 

I • 

14^. a week; while I cannot but despise 
the wanton profligate, who cannot limit 
himself to his ^20,000 a year.* 

‘ But, indeed, mean or not mean, my 
income is tbo small for my situation,* said 
Lefevre. 

‘ I would not make that assertion, 
if my income were only half what your’s 
is, Charles. Depend upon it, if we have 
not firmness enough to resolve to five with¬ 
in our present income, we are never likely 
to do it. But we should not content our¬ 
selves with general assertions in matters 
of economy. Let us calculate. Prove ^o 
me, in pounds, shillings, and pence, that 
you cannot live within your income,.and 
then I will be satisfied.* 

Lefevre took up his pen to make the 
estimation. Douglas was pleased to bring 
him to this, but ol)served that he was doing 
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it in round numbers of ten, twenty, and 
thirty pounds. 

‘ Stay, stay, my dear Charles,* said 
he, smiling; ' too fast a great deal. Cal¬ 
culation without exactness, is worse than 
nothing. The agreement was, that you 
should prove in pounds,' shillings, and 
pence. Let us, at Ijeast, keep to two 
thirds of it, and make out the account 


ill pounds and shillings.* 

He took the peb; and, passing from 
article to article, they agreed on the sepa¬ 
rate sums for each head. The evidence 


was against Lefevre. After a full allow¬ 
ance to the different items, it appeared that 
lie might have, at the end of each year, a 
spare sum in his hand, of from ten to 
lifteen pounds. 

Lefevre had some pleasure in coming 
to this practical estimate, as it encouraged 
hope, that he might yet disengage himself 
from the net in which he was entangled; 
but he was much more pained in witness¬ 
ing such proofs 6f his folly and impru¬ 
dence, in the piesence. of one whose 
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opinion, after all, was of more real valne 
to him than that of any other person. 

Douglas felt this, and speedily called 
off his attention. ‘ There, my dear friend,’ 
said he, ‘ I thought I should convince you 
that your situation is not hopelessthat 
you really may live within your income. 

I take it for granted that you ,wilL It 
only wants resolution and perseverance. 
As you no^ stand, I think it may be well 
to obtain the fifty pounds from Deacon. 

I should then, if in yopr case, resolve— 

I 

to borrow no more money—to live on 
the scale we have made—and to apply at 
least ten pounds a year to reduce t^e sums 
you have borrowed.—You hesitate!’ 

^ 1 only hesitate about applying to 
Deacon. 1 don't like to be indebted to 
him after his note.’ 

‘ But you are indebted to him already; 

/ 

and, as you‘must borrow once more, I 
think you had better use him. Howfever, ^ 
leave it to me. If you will allow me, I 

c 

will get the money, and send it forward, 
and engage mprsclf to him for the whole.’ 
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• Ah! Douglas- * 

‘ I know your thoughts, Charles. 
But there is no obligation—»none between 
friends. Here there is not the shadow of 
it. Deacon, I dare say, (nows enough of 
me to be,satisfied with my word; and I 
know you will not suffer him to give me 
any otli^r trouble.’ « 

The generous tear arose to Lefevre's 
eye. ' Indeed I will not—you shall never 

be inconvenienced by me.—Indeed-’ 

‘ No assurances—no promises, my 
dear Charles, from you. I rely on your 
justice,—your generosity.* ^ 

So ^saying, Douglas took his leave; 
called Oh Mr. Deacon, and made the ar« 
rangement with him; and forwarded the 
expected sum to Lefevre in a kind note, 
designed to strengthen his mind against the 
discouragements of bis circumstances. 
He was not fond of suretyships; but, in fa- 
voar of his friend, he deterniinQjd to risk 
as much as he engaged for; and he did 
cherish a hope, iliat it might induce Le¬ 
fevre to bring himself to live within his 
salary. More than this, at this time fie 
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did not attempt, as he was aware that such 
a change would necessarily carry the most 
important consequences with it 

There was, indeed, some room for 
Douglas’s hopds. Nothing could have 
affected Lefevre more beneficially than his 
conduct; and, had it occurred at an ear¬ 
lier period, there could have been little 
doubt of its immediate success. His good 
sense convinced his judgment—his gene¬ 
rosity touched his heart—and his declining 
to make, as Lefevre feared, a religious 
use of his friendly assistance, seemed to 
revive his religious sensibilities. He 
thought of the days that were passed, and 
compared them with the present. * Shame 
and hope, remorse and gratitude, sensual 
passion and romantic generosity, contend¬ 
ed within him. He pronounced Douglas 
‘ the most excellent and noble of friends 
but while he felt his respect, his confidence, 
and his gmtitude increase towards him, he 
confessed himself unworthy of his friend¬ 
ship, rather, perhaps, to reconcile himself 
to his worldly course, than from any sen¬ 
timent of humility. 
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Lefevre had resolved *on living within 
his salary; and, being sincere in his in¬ 
tentions, he looked to their accomplish¬ 
ment. He was surpri.«^d, however, on 
• consideration, to perceive, how much this 
simple resolution would cost him. In 
Douglas’s scale of expenco, there was no 
allowance for receiving company—nor for 
tavern slippers—nor.for liquors—nor for 
worldly divertisements—nor, indeed, for 
superfluities of any Jkind. To fulfil his 
resolution, then, he must break with his 
associates—lie must resist appetites that 
had become almost irresistible by indul¬ 
gence—'he must return to his forncer mode 
of life, ^d become once more the quiet 
guest, at the quiet table of Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell! 

The sacrifice was too formidable for a 
mind so sadly enfeebled and enslaved, by bad 
habits as Lefevre’s; and yet he dared not,.in 
so many words, decline it. * Douglas is quite 
%right,’ thought he; ‘retrenchment*isneces¬ 
sary, and retrench I I cannot do 

impossibilities ,—There will be extras that 
are unavoidable, however, • what I ca;j 


VOL. I. 


X 
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do, 1 %oill. And at all events, 111 take 
care he sJiall never suffer by meJ Thus did 
he again delude himself by generalities^ 
and almost nullify the influence of Doug¬ 
las’s friendship, j. 

A few weeks after this time, a life 
dropped in the office, and Lefevre obtained 
the rise on which he had so much depend¬ 
ed. As it was injurious to him in antici¬ 
pation, so it was far from beneficial in 
possession. While the encrease was not 
sufficient to meet all his accustomed gra¬ 
tifications, it was enough to bribe his 
watchfulness over his expences; and, con¬ 
sequently, foreboded a renewal of his dif¬ 
ficulties. However, it should b3 stated, 
that this advance, together with Doug¬ 
las’s remonstrance, did enable Lefievre, 
this quarter, to reduce, in a small degree, 
his pecuniary obligations to the Bussells, 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



Mr. and Mrs. Russell demand more 
notice in this part of the story, than merely 
to be r<?ferred to at the end of a chapter. 
Their affection to -Lefevre was little less 
than parental; and they had lately watched 
the changes in his conduct and character 
with anxiety and alarm. His irregular 
hours—his irritation of temper—his tart 
replies—and his general reserve—gave 
them great pain ; * but their pious minds 
knew a'^eeper grief, when dwelling, as they 
often dwelt, on his departure from reli¬ 
gion, and compliance with temptation, to 
an extent to them undefinable, because to 
them unknown. In fact* he who was once 
the joy of their fireside* had rendered 
himself the theme of unceasing i;egret and 
lamentation. 

Although it was a light thing to Le- 

fevre to become a thorn in that nest he 

* . 
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had once made so downy, Mr. Russell and 
his consort were uniformly eager for his 
recovery. They made his situation the 
subject of particular and daily prayer; 
they sought every opportunity to persuade 
him from the paths of sin ; and, by a num¬ 
ber of kind offices, they did sometimes 
make him hesitate in his course. On the 
other hand, Lefevre laboured to shun in¬ 
tercourse with them; and when forced 
upon it, sometimes by an affected laugh, 
and sometimes by a dogged answer, he 
would turn the conversation, from reli¬ 
gious and personal, to common topics. 

Oueflevening, at this period of the nar¬ 
rative, they had been particularly ^welling 
with tears on the state of ‘ their dear 
Charles.’ As, for some time, they had 
not found occasion to express their grow¬ 
ing fears for him, they determined, should 
he return home that night, they would 
endeavour to get some conversation with 
him. It happened, that Lefevre returned 
sooner than usual. They received him 
with welcoming smiles. 

* Come, .Charles,’ said Mr. Russell, 
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shifting his pipe to his left: hand, and with 
his right, pulling round a chair towards 
the fire, * let us have a little chat.’ 

* It is late sir,’ r^ied Lefevre, taking 
up his chamber canffle td light it. 

' Late!’ said Mr. RusselJ, taking out 
his watch—‘ no; it’s early for you. It is 
only ten o’clock.* 

‘ I have a letter to write, sir.' 

‘ Ah! Charles,’ said Mrs. Russell, 
* you have always sohiething to do, to keep 
you from us. We want to talk to you of 
what most concerns you.’ 

* It will be best, perhaps, to leave 
what most concerns me, entir^y to me, 
ma’ainy^ drawing towards ifie door, 

‘ Oh I Charles,’ continued she, * I fear 
—I fear*- 

‘ Fear nothing for me, ma’am. I will 
try to iake care of myself. It is best for 
each one to attend his mvn business. Good 
night sir—good night ma’am*—^aid he, 
leaving the room. 

‘ Well—goo’d night Ch arles’—answer¬ 
ed Mr. Russell, in a plaintive tone. 

Mrs. Russell could make no ansvfer. 
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She burst into tears, and sobbed for some 
time. 

Mr. Russell drew his chair to hers. 
He took her hand, ar^ affectionately kissing 
it, placed it on hii kii^e—‘ Comfort, com¬ 
fort, my dearest life,* said he. ‘ Charles 
cannot be quite himself to night.* 

‘ O—he is to be pitied—gi'eatly pitied! 

But it is hard to bear—very hard-’ 

‘ You shall not bear it, my love! I 
will not allow him— 

‘ O, don’t say it! I must endeavor to 
submit to it. Who can tell where he 
would go—what he might do, if he w'ere 
to leave ds in his present state of mind. 
1 cannot think of it 1 While he is hel?, there 
is some hope. If he choose to go, we cannot 
prevent it; but he must not go at our 
motion. No—He shall have" a home here 
as long as he is willing, let it cost me what 
it may!’ 

• But I cannot see you made so.un- 
happy,’ said Mr. Russell, with strong con- 
pf rn, while he admired her disinterestedness. 

‘ Well, my dear, 1. will try to bear 
^t better,’ ^epiied Mrs. Russell, smiling 
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through her tears, and ^thering up her 
spirits. * It is hard to bear from one one 
loves; but the promise is As thy day so 
thy strength shall be.” f Suppose we pray 
that this promise bet fulfilled to us in 
this trial; or rather, that the t/ial may be 
removed, and our dear Charles once more 
be made a comfort to us.’ 

Mr. Russell wafe always ready to pray. 
They knelt down together, and by prayer 
and thanksgiving made known*their desires 
to their heavenly Father. They arose from 
their knees, serene countenances. 

Evfery anxiety was dissipated—every care 
was lightened—every tear was wi^ed away, 
as by th!fe hand of divine love. They sealed 
their communion with God and each other 
by a kiss, and, retiring to their chamber, 
sunk into peaceful slumbers. 

It^was otherwise with Lefevre. He 
really loved the Russells, and was Con- 
•vinoed he ought to behave differently to¬ 
wards them, although, as his religious 
monitors, they were such enemies to the 
false peace he w^s endeavouring to esta¬ 
blish, that be frequently, as liow, resisted. 
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with petulance, an invitation to intercourse. 
This made him at once dissatisfied with 
them» and with himself. To escape their 
observing eye, and^^lie expression of their 
pious anxieties, ^hi^ he had made so 
unwelcome, he had lately felt much dis¬ 
posed to seek accommodations elsewhere. 
The disposition was revived this evening; 
he lay awake, ruminating on it for some 
time; and, at length, closed his eyes, with 
a deterininalion to reduce it to practice. 

His measures were soon taken. He 
sent a note the next day esfpressive of his 
resolution, and stating, that he should kbep 
to his engagements in every thing, although 
he should remove from his apartfeents in 
a few days. 

The few days amounted to a week. 
Lefevre then made his appearance—ad¬ 
justed his little affairs in his own riooms— 
and then sought Mr. and Mrs. Russell, to 
lake his farewell. They were sitting toge¬ 
ther, in expectancy of his entrance. 

He bowed—* I bdieve 1 have done 
all that is necessary. I will send for the 
things I havef packed. The books I leave 
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with you, till I can settle accounts between 
us.’ 

‘ You shall leave nothing;, Charles/ 
■said Mrs, Russell, ‘ ;we want no security 
from you* Your v^ordt is enough.—But 
must you leave us ?—And arcj w'e not even 
to know where you are going ?’ 

‘ Certainly yoi^ are, luaam. I am 
going to a friend’s fora few days. I think 
of living at Lambeth.—When I get accom¬ 
modated, I will let*you know/ 

She sighed.—* At Lambeth! Q, that’s 
far indeed froin Mr. Douglas and us.’ 

‘ Distance is nothing between friends, 
ma’am,’ said Lefevre. 

‘Charles,’ said Mr. .Russelb looking 
seriously, and laying his hand on his 
shoulder, ‘ this is a moment in which we 
should be candid to each other. Let me 
ask }^u, has any thing occurred on our 
part to give you offence, and makd this 
stop necessary?' ^ , 

‘ On your part! —O, no, sir!—On the 
contrary, I owe^ou a thousand thanks for 
all your acts of kindijess to me, and I 
beg you will accept of theifi.’ • 
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* So far I am satisfied. But, then, 
I must conclude, my dear Charles, that 
you leave us because the restraints of a 
regular and religious family, are become*' 
troublesome to yo^.’ \ 

Lefevre. was agitated-^* I—I have 
thoughts of selling in the coal trade, by 
commission. This will make it necessary 
for me to live near the water side. You 
know my income is scanty, and I wish to 
enlarge it.’ ' 

‘ So far, so good. But, Charles, you 
arc now leaving my roof, and 1 roust tell 
you all my heart. I do fear then, that 
this is not your chief reason.—And, if I 
am to think you object to a familj^that is 
sober and pious, .what am I to suppose 
will be your next choice?—Ah I well I re¬ 
member, when something ^younger than 
you, I became weary of the pioi^ and 
parental restraints of my father’s house, 
and foolishly rejoiced when 1 had managed 
to throw them ofi^ 1 then thought I should 
live as 1 liked, and a fiAe life it was!-— 
without God, and without hope, in the 
woild!—But blessed be the God of my 
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fathers, bis mercy overtook me, when I 
was fleeing from it I—I beseech you, then, 
Charles, as a father his own son, be care-* 
fill with whom you li’ie—with whom you 
associate. I have c^serled that nothing 
injures you like bad coiiipariions—you are 
led away by them. Avoid them as you 
would a serpent. Qemcniber God has 
said “ a companion ^ fools shall he destroy- 
edy It is true—I can bear my seal to its 
truth. I am now ol(f and greyheaded, and 
I have, through life, made this observation 
—that those who delight in company lower 
than themselves, never come to any thing,*^ 
Keep good company—tarry not with the 
wine—3eek the favor of Qod- it,is life! 
Those who forsake him cannot be happy—- 
those who seek him shall not be mi^ 

m 

serable V 

Tlie dignified simplicity and earnests 
ness with which this was spoken, peiie* 
trated the heart of Lefevre. lie .was too 
busily employed in an inward conflict to 
make reply. 

‘ O do consider, Charles,’ said Mrs. 
Russell. *I don’t know vrhat I feel •at 
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parting with you. I foar—I have a thou¬ 
sand fears; but there—you don’t like me 
to talk about my fears.’ 

‘ I thank you,\ina’am, for your con¬ 
cern. I will entJea^r to prevent your 
fears. At least, I w^ill see that no one is 
hurt but myself, and that will be my con¬ 
cern only,' 

* Your concern of:ly, Charles! What! 
can you he hurt and 1 not concerned ? Can 
you be unhappy, and'I happy ? Do I not 

love you then? Have you not been as my 

♦ 

own child to me ? O, Charles, you know— 
you must know-’ she stopped. The 

f 

strength of her feeling interrupting her 
utterance. ^ 

Lefevre was affected. Seizing her 
hand, and kissing it, he replied—‘ I know 
—I must know, that you have been to me 
as a mother. Forgive me if I h»»ve not 
always, as in this instance, spoken to you 
as a son.’ ^ 

Forgive you! bless you! Ah! you 
have still a tender heart under all—I knew 
you had 1 You have said many hard things 
—’but I forget them all. I don’t know 
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how it is, but a kind word*from you always 
overcomes me—Is not that like a mother? 
O, how kind you used to be!—O, that 
\Vallis!—would that —* 

•' Blame not my^rieiyl, ma'am, for my 
faults. I am answerable for them all 
myself, I do assure you.’ • 

Lefevre made a motion to leave. * You 
must go~we pari’, said Mrs. Russell, 
taking his hand between both hers, and 
pressing it with groat emotioh.—‘ Well— 
go I But wherever you go, you will not 
find any to love •you more than we have 
done!’ She gave up his hand and dropt 
back into her chaif. • 

Md Russell took the hand she had 
relinquished. Then raising his head a 
little and lifting up his right hand, as in 
the attitude of devotion, he said, ‘ God 
Almighty, who has kept me, and led me, 
all my^ife long, bless thee my son*! May 
Jle,guide thee in the slippery paths of 
youth ! May He save thee from *the snares 
of pleasure—from the wickedness of the 
wicked—and from^the deceitfulness of thine 
own heart! May his favor4)e a crown*of 
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life and 'glory to thee !*-Then* quitting 

his hold, and looking on Lefevre with a 
countenance glowing with affection, and 
gracefully extending his arms, he conr 
tinned—‘ My de^jr Charles you now leave 
us— it is your oum act —be it so! But 
remember, in passing through this stormy 
life, if the shelter we can give should ever 
be desirable to you, these arms will be open 
night and day to embrace you!’ 

Lefevre'" burst into tears. He veiled 
his face in his handkerchief, and sprang 
into the coach which was* waiting for him- 
For a time he could not think—he merely 
gave vent to his feelings; and when he 
could, it was to accuse himself foi^ leaving 
such excellent and devoted friends. 

It soon occurred to Mrs. Russell, that 
she owed it to Mrs. Lefevye" to -make her 
acquainted with the recent steps^^of her 
son. Accordingly she gave her a brief 
account of his connexions,, his religious 
declensions, and his removing from her 
dwelling. Her affectionate fears, which 
had been suppressed be|bre Lefevre, now, 
foutid a full expression. And the whole 
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letter was such as mi^t well excite the 
deepest concern in the heart of a devoted 
mother. 

< Mrs. Lefevre lost/io time in conveying 
hey feelings to her son. Qrediting the whole 
of Mrs. Russell’s statement,^ and fearing 
much more, her letter was filled with the 
overflowings of maternal anxiety, and aflec- 
tion. She admonish^—she remonstrated, 
on his neglect of religion—his improper 
society—and his careless and extravagant 
use of money. She besought him by all 
the pains she Ifad borne for him—by all 
the hopes she built upon him —by all the 
love she had pledged to hiiA—by the 
claims >of filial duty, to consider his ways, 
and fly from the dangers that threatened 
him. 

Lefe^vre Hiiad for some time withheld 
from ^is mother that familiar journal of 
his engagements and affairs, with which 
} he Jiad once entertained her ; and he was 
not in the least prepared for such a letter. 
He was, however, too much accustomed 
to his situation,^ to sympathize in his 
mothers alanfi. 'He was grieved thatehe 
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should be so evidently pained on his ac¬ 
count; but was not willing to allow, that 
there existed any reason for all the fears 
she indulged. ^ 

He, accordingly, replied to her letter 
in such a way as was most likely to dis¬ 
sipate her uneasiness. He assured her, 
that her anxieties were quite unwarranted; 
and that he was persuaded they could 
only have been excited by * the officious 
and exaggerating pen. of Mrs. 'Russell.* 
That he had left Mr. Russell’s to accom¬ 
modate himself, at a lower rate; and to be 
in the way of some other means of encreas- 
ing his income, as he v^as determined to 
recover himself from debt. That he had 
nothing, as far as he knew, to fear from his 
companions, and that he still preserved his 
friendship with Douglas, who h^id lately 
behaved most handsomely to him. That as 
to religion—he wished to say nothing about 
it—and to have nothing said to him. JEle 
thought it' was his own concern, and no 
one’s else. He could not^profess what he 
had not, and, perhaps in the end, it might 
appear, that he^had as much or more, than 
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those, who were always s*pouting’ rfboiit it. 
Thus, easily, had he learned to elude the 
reproaches of his own conscience, and to 
nullify the beseeching entreaties of his best 
frietds. 

But, while Lefevre was anaking his 
conduct plausible to others, and in some 
degree even fb himself, he was really pro¬ 
ceeding with accelerated steps in the path 
of ruin. The restraints arising from his con¬ 
nection with Douglas and tfie Riissells 
appeared to be his only preservative, and 
now these were cast off, he seemed like a 
vessel severed from her last anchor—a 
prey to the merciless influence of the pas¬ 
sions. Ilis high spirit, made fiery anjd un¬ 
governable by excesses, knew no control 
from those low and selfish considerations, 
which kefep many from the extremes of 
vice, wlio yet have no sense of moral virtue. 
He felt, without allowing it, that the steps 

had already taken were during and 
desperate; and his mind took the color of 
his situation. He had passed through 
several gradations«of ini(]^uity, and he was 
still dissatisfied and unhappy; he, theVe- 

VOL. I. Y 
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fore, resolved to* make an experiment on 
those that remained. 

From having been tempted, Lefevre 
now became the tempter of others. Many 
of his companioit^, whose conduct he Ciad 
formerly reprobated, were soon deserted 
as ‘ poor spiritl<^ss fellowswhile a few 
partaking of his own tempet*, and bound 
to him by his false gei^erosity, were ready 
to countenance his measures. With this 
knot ofjniqiiity, he Associated for nearly 
two years, corrupting and being corrupted. 
From having imbibed a taste for mixed 
liquors, he became partial to iL^m in a 
pure state ; and, from having used them 
freely in the close of the day, he had re¬ 
course to the morning dram. An attend¬ 
ance on the theatre, opened an easy pas- 
sage to the brothel; he listened to the 
voice of * strange women,’ and w^as, taken 
in their snares. He ran, in sliort, the 
whole circle of vice; determined, in the 
first place, to find, if practicable, enjoy¬ 
ment; and, should this be impossible, to 
drown caa’e and, inquietude. Religion 
9md the concerns of religion, were all th^ 
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time put as far from his thoughts as pos¬ 
sible. He was resolved, since he could 
not bring his mind to say with the atheist, 

‘ There is no God/ to fofget that there is 

any! - . ' 

The round of cafual pleasure is, 
however, sogn run. The wo^ld, with all 
her prAensions, ha^but little variety for 
her votaries; and, wanting variety, hef 
favors pall upon the appetite. ^Lefevre 
had now accomplished his purpose—he 

had left himselfsio new—no ‘ unbroached 

• 

delight.’ He had passed from the doubtful 
to the improper—from the infproper to 
the vicious—from the vicious to the flag¬ 
rant—and had neither ‘ found enjoyment 

ft 

nor drowned care. He had foolishly 
thought, that the-restraint of his inclina- 
tions was a hindrance to his happiness; 
he ha(f now given the reins to hfs appe¬ 
tites and passions, and found himself more 
* . * • * 
miserable than he could have thought it 

possible to beh. He would not believe, 
that the increase of misery wa^ in exact 
proportion to the progress erf sin; but the 
terrible truth was now written on his eon- 
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science. His intemperance had broken his 
spirits, and indamed his temper. An un¬ 
utterable uneasiness fermented in his 

f 

bosom; and an iiydescribable gloom re^ed 
between him and every object on which 
he looked.' H^s companions^ from like 
causes, participated in the §ame effects; 
and, from having been accomplices in 
^wickedness, they now, not unfrequently, 
became each ethers tcjrmentors, 

One evening Lefevre returned to his 
home at an early hour,* and but little 
affected by liquor. He had differed with 
one of hi^ companions,on some trifle of 
polities, who, being not so well ih the pos¬ 
session of his senses, had insulted him; 
and Lefevre left the place. He found him¬ 
self in his room disenf»'((^ecl and cZowe, and 
the idea alarmed him. His heart was 
filled with anauish and resentment at the 
conduct of his friend; he had long des- 
pised himself, but he could not brook the 
contempt of others. His emotion opened 
a most upwelcorae vie^y of his past folly 
and guilt. He felt, that although he had 
fouud nothing in the world, he had noth- 
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ing to hope from as he had already tried 
all it had to offer. His thoughts reverted 
to days long g<|ne by. The names of his 
jflCother 
erased 

% 

—started from his seat aci^ss the room, as 
if shunning ^eir presence—h^ coufd not 
endure to think of those injdred names! 
His mind became exceedingly agitated.# 

cursed his being 
—flew to a stupifying draught—an^ threw 
• himself on his. bed, to seek a temporary 
annihilation, which, at that moment, he 
would willingly have made eternal! 


He coudetaiied himself— 


, Douglas, Religion and^God, 
his recollections! He shut his eves 
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